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Amonest other resolutions of the Congregational Union, at its 
recent Autumnal Assembly at Norwich, was the following, which was 
passed with generous enthusiasm by a densely-crowded audience :— 


“That this Meeting would remark with peculiar interest, that it is assembled 
in a district of our favoured country, sacred to Independents, as the scene, more 
than two centuries ago, of some of the earliest churches and sufferings of their 
fathers, whom persecution drove from the neighbouring coasts to seek an asylum in 
Holland; and while the Meeting rejoices exceedingly in the advance made by 
religious freedom and the rights of conscience in these days, as compared with the 
stormy times in which conscientious Christian confessors of every name were found 
faithful unto death, it would also devoutly bless God that He has preserved the 
Independent churches of Britain, and of the East Anglian districts in particular, 
sound in the great doctrines of the Christian faith, and stedfast in their testimony 
for primitive church principles, through so long a tract of time, and so many 
changing and trying scenes.” 


Although the historical references contained in this vote were well 
remembered by the multitudes who adopted it, yet they may not be so 
familiar to all our readers; therefore, we shall present them with some 
documentary and historical illustrations, which we have gleaned from 
various quarters, and which will, we trust, place their feelings in per- 
fect unison with those of the Norwich Assembly. 

The proximity of the Eastern Counties of England to the neigh- 
bouring United Provinces of Holland, the seat of popular government 
and of a form of Protestantism far more pure than had been secured for 
this nation on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, made their coasts the 
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favoured homes of the Puritans from an early period, for they felt that 
at least they might escape the wrath of their enemies by exposing 
themselves to the less terrible dangers of the mighty deep. 

The harassing measures of Archbishop Bancroft to secure exact 
conformity, which the moderation of parliament could not restrain, 
was followed, in 1618, by the publication of King James’s Declaration 
concerning Sports on the Lord’s-day, which furnished another source 
of disquietude to men of tender consciences, and was another mean of 
exalting the law of the cliurch over the law of God. 

William Laud, who had begun to ascend the hierarchical heights 
before the demise of James I., rapidly advanced in favour on the acces- 
sion of Charles, and soon attained the most elevated position both in 
**Church and State,” to the certain overthrow of both. 

His zeal for uniformity was so intense, that he not only devised all 
sorts of means to enforce the observance of the Rubric and the Book of 
Sports,* but also began to meddle with the foreign churches in 
England, that had been planted by the Walloon refugees in various 
parts of the kingdom. He constantly sought amongst the aspirant 
clergy fitting instruments to promote to the rank of suffragan bishops, 
who would execute without needless scruples his archiepiscopal man- 
dates. One of these was Dr. Matthew Wren, of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, Master of Peter House, and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity ; who, in 1628, was appointed to be Dean of Windsor, then 
Bishop of Hereford, and in 1636 was presented to the see of Norwich. 

Lilly says, “ His father sold babies, and such pedlery wares, in 
Cheapside; and the pride of this saucy citizen’s son hath been one 
main cause of the ruin of the clergy. I know Canterbury preferred 
him, and brought him to those ecclesiastical advancements in court 
and church which he enjoyed.’”’+ He was, therefore, ready to do the 
bidding of his primate and patron, for there were in the last-named 
diocese many who were not prepared to yield unlimited submission to 
episcopal despotism. 





* “ All church affairs goe through the hands of my Lord Archbishop (Laud). 
There hath been a booke lately printed called the King’s Declaration, which hath 
caused a general discontent. Some call it the Dancing Book; others a book for the 
Profanation of the Sabbath. All ministers were commanded to read it in their 
churches ; some do read it, and some refused. But I likea gentleman’s course in 
this town (London) very well, for he read the book in his church, and when he had 
done he told them that it was but the word of man: then he opens the Bible and 
read a chosen chapter directly against the book, and tells them that was the word 
of the ever-living God, and then bids them obey which they thought good.”—The 
Rawdon Papers, p. 407. 
t W. Lilly’s Observations on the Life and Death of Charles I. p. 219. 
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Laud, as we have said, had designs against the Dutch churches in 
England, and therefore, in 1634, issued two injunctions, addressed to 
them, which Wren arrived in Norwich opportunely to enforce against 
two of their congregations in that city and one at Yarmouth. 


“Upon the publishing of these injunctions,” says Rushworth, “the Dutch and 
Walloon churches, at Norwich, presented an humble petition and remonstrance to the 
Bishop of that diocese, that the said injunction seemed to be opposite, not only to 
the sundry orders of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, heretofore 
upon several occasions granted unto several congregations of the said strangers, but 
chiefly to all the gracious privileges granted unto them of old, and continued during 
the reign of three most famous princes, King Edward the Sixth, Queen Elizabeth, 
and King James of glorious memory, and confirmed by his Majesty’s most regal 
word, whieh he was pleased graciously to give unto the deputies of all the strange 
congregations in England prostrate at his Majesty’s feet, the 30th April, 1625. But 
the petitioners finding no redress as to their complaint by the Bishop of Norwich, 
afterwards they presented a petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the effect 
of that given to the Bishop of Norwich; to which petition the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury gave an answer in a letter to the said Dutch and Walloon churches at 
Norwich, dated Aug. 19, 1635, to this effect :— 

“That his Majesty was resolved that his instructions should hold, and that obedi- 
ence should be yielded to them by all the natives after the first descent, who might 
continue in their congregations, to the end that the aliens might the better look to 
the education of their children, and that their several congregations might not be 
too much lessened at once; but that all of the second descent born here in England, 
and so termed, should resort to their several parish churches where they dwelt ; 
concluding his letter in these words :—‘ And thus I have given you answer fairly in 
all your particulars, and do expect all obedience and conformity to my instructions ; 
which, if you shall perform, the State will have occasion to see how ready you are to 
practise the obedience which you teach; and, for my part, I doubt not but your- 
selves, or your posterity at least, shall have cause to thank both the State and the 
Church for this care taken of you; but if you refuse, (as you have no cause to do, 
and I hope you will not,) I shall then proceed against the natives according to the 
laws and canons ecclesiastical: so hoping the best of yourselves, and your obedience, 
I leave you to the grace of God, and rest, W. Cant.’ ”"* 


Another witness for nonconformity resided as chaplain of St. George’s, 
Tombland, in that same city, Mr. William Bridge,—‘‘a good scholar, 
a faithful preacher, a candid, charitable man ;’”’ but one who could not 
in all things conform, and would not read the ‘“ Book of Sports,’’ as 
required by the diocesan. 

Bishop Wren’s account is, “that upon inquiry at my visitation 
whether the king’s declaration for lawful sports had been published, I 
found it had not been done in very many places of the diocese. Hav- 
ing, therefore, about sixty books at hand, I caused them to be proposed 


* Rushworth’s Collections, vol. ii. pp. 272, 273, 
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to such persons as I had most doubt of, but many of them refused to 
publish the same, and were suspended for their refusal—there are 
not passing twice fifteen excommunicated or suspended : whereof some 
so stand for contumacy in not appearing at the visitation and synod, 
and still refuse to submit, and others for obstinate denying to publish 
the king’s declaration.” * 

Mr. Bridge was amongst the excommunicated, but he continued in 
Norwich till the writ de capiendo came forth against him, when he was 
compelled to flee. 

Dr. Peter Heylyn, the chaplain and biographer of Laud, with more 
fairness towards the exiles than usually characterises him, thus de- 
scribes the expatriation which resulted from these proceedings :— 


“For so it was, that the people in many great trading towns, which were near 
the sea, having been long discharged of the bond of ceremonies, no sooner came to 
hear the least noise of a conformity, but they began to spurn against it. And when 
they found that all their striving was in vain, that they had lost the comfort of their 
lecturers, and that their ministers began to shrink at the very name of a visitation, it 
was no hard matter for those ministers and lecturers to persuade them to remove their 
dwellings, and transport their trades. The sun of heaven, say they, doth shine as 
comfortably in other places, the Sun of righteousness, much brighter: better to go 
and dwell in Goshen, find it where we can, than tarry in the midst of such an Egyptian 
darkness as was then falling on this land. The sinful corruptions of the church, said 
they, were now grown so general, that there was no place free from that contagion 
and infections of it ; and ‘ therefore go out of her, my people, and be not partaker of 
her sins.’ And hereunto they were the more easily persuaded by seeing so many 
Dutchmen with their wives and children to forsake the kingdom; who having got 
wealth enough in England, chose rather to go back to their native countries, than to 
be obliged to resort to their parish churches, as by the archbishop’s injunction they 
were bound to do. Amongst the first which separated upon this account were Good- 
win, Nye, Burroughs, bridge, and Sympson ; who, taking some of their followers 
with them, betook themselves to Holland, as their city of refuge. There they filled 
up their congregations to so great a number, that it was thought fit to be divided ; 
Goodwin and Nye retiring unto Arnheim, a town of Gelderland; Sympson and 
Bridge fixing at Rotterdam in Holland: but what became of Burroughs I am yet to 
seek. These men, affecting neither the severe discipline of Presbytery, nor the licen- 
tiousness incident to Brownism, embraced Robinson’s model of church government in 
their congregations, consisting of a co-ordination of several churches for their mutual 
comfort, not a subordination of the one to the other, in the way of direction or com- 
mand. Hence came the name of Independents, continued to those amongst us, who 
neither associate with the Presbyterians, nor embrace the frenzies of the Anabap- 
tists.” F 


But in truth it was not such an easy and holiday affair to embark 
for Holland, as he describes it. The details of the sorrows of some 





* Rushworth, vol. ii. 461, 462. 
+ Heylyn’s Life of Land, part ii. lib. iv. 344, 345. 
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emigrant Puritans of a neighbouring county we transcribe, as specimens 
of “‘ the perils amongst false brethren, the perils in the sea” to which 
they were all exposed who dared to leave their fatherland for the sake 
of God and a good conscience :— 


“ A large company, intending to embark at Boston in Lincolnshire, hired a ship, 
and agreed with the master to take them on board on a certain day, and at an 
appointed place. They were punctual to the engagement ; yet he kept not the day, 
but finally came and took them on board in the night: then, having previously 
agreed with the searchers and other officers, he delivered the passengers and goods to 
them. These persons immediately put them in boats, rifled and searched them even 
to their shirts; and treating the women with indelicacy and rudeness, carried them 
back to the town, where they were made spectacles of public scorn to the mul- 
titudes who flocked from all quarters to behold them. They were then taken before 
the magistrates, and cast into prison, where they continued for a month, and some 
of them much longer; while others were bound over to the next assizes. The 
following spring Mr. Robinson and friends made another attempt to get away. They 
made known their situation to a Dutch captain, and agreed with him to carry them 
to Holland. He was to take them from a large common between Grimsby and Hull, 
a place remote from any town. The women, children, and goods, were sent to the 
place in a small barque; the men travelled by land: but the barque arrived a day 
before the ship. The sea being rough, and the women very sick, the seamen put 
into a small creek. The next morning the ship came, but the barque was aground. 
That no time might be lost, the captain sent his boat to receive some of the men, 
who were on shore. As the boat was returning for more, the captain saw a great 
company of horse and foot coming armed from the country; at which he weighed 
anchor, hoisted sail, and having a fair wind, was soon out of sight. The men on 
board were thus separated from their wives and children, without a change of gar- 
ments, or money in their pockets. Tears flowed from their eyes, but tear’ were in 
vain. They were soon after tossed in a most terrible storm, and driven on the coast 
of Norway. They saw neither sun, moon, nor stars, for seven days. The mariners 
despaired of obtaining relief, and once they supposed the ship actually going down ; 
when with shrieks and cries, they exclaimed, ‘ We sink! we sink!’ The Puritan 
passengers, in this scene of horror and desperation, without any great distraction, cried, 
‘ Yet, Lord, thou canst save! yet, Lord, thou canst save!’ with similar expressions. 
The ship soon after recovered herself ; the fury of the storm presently abated; and 
they safely arrived in Holland.” * 


But we must follow more closely our Norfolk exiles. Many of them 
settled at Rotterdam, where in the year 1623, certain British residents 
formed themselves into a strictly Congregational church, under the 
pastorship of the celebrated Hugh Peters, where he continued, as he 
himself expressed it, “five or six years, not without the presence of 
God in my work,”’ till he embarked for New England. 

On Mr. Bridge’s arrival he joined himself to this society, who sub- 





* Brook’s Puritans, ii. pp. 335, 336. 
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sequently chose him to be their teaching elder, as the eminent Samuel 
Ward, an exiled minister from Ipswich, was ordained their pastor. 

Here they continued in prayer and diligent study of the New Testa- 
ment, to learn the will of the King of Zion, concerning the government 
of his church ; when, as it is expressed in the records of the church at 
Norwich, ‘‘after tidings of a parliament called and convened in England, 
was reported to the saide church at Rotterdam, diverse of the saide 
church, whose hearts God moved to endeavour the furthering the light 
they now saw in their native country by all lawful means, (not without 
hope of enjoying freedom there) after much advising, and seeking God 
for direction, returned into England with the assent, approbation, and 
prayers of the church.” 

Their position is thus described by the Rev. Andrew Reed :—*‘ They 
earnestly desired, that having been companions in suffering, they 
might not cease to form one church. The difficulty was, where to fix 
the joint society. Norwich offered ‘liberty and opportunity.’ But the 
proximity of Yarmouth to the sea was desirable for safety. Early in 
1642, they met, probably in Norwich, to discuss the point, and agreed 
to send to Rotterdam for leave to gather in fellowship here.” That 
document arrived in the autumn, and we insert it, not merely as an 
ecclesiastical curiosity, but as it shows that church relationships, which 
are held so lightly in modern times, were felt by our forefathers to be 
solemn, covenanted engagements, not to be severed at the bidding of 
levity or caprice. 

“Whereas several members of our English church in Rotterdam, whose names 
are hereunder expressed, have desired dismissions, that they may incorporate them- 
selves into a church in Norwich, or elsewhere, these are to certify whom it con- 
cerneth, that in a church-meeting, there is granted liberty and relief unto them to 
joine together in a body, in church-fellowship, trusting in their faithfulness, that 
they will joine and walk according to that order, which Jesus Christ hath left to be 
observed, and holden forth in his churches; wherein likewise they have walked in 
their fellowship with us. Commending them to the sweet guidance of the Spirit of 
Christ, with our earnest prayers and desires, that truth and peace may be their 


portion. Amen. 
“ By me, Ropert Park, in the name of the church.” 


On the reception of this characteristic document, they proceeded, in 
November, 1642, to form a church. The majority of the members 
lived at Norwich, and Yarmouth was twenty-two dreary miles apart ; 
yet so reluctant were they to divide their fellowship, that they seemed 
unable, for almost two years, to separate. They finally fixed ‘the 
church at Norwich for the present :’’ meeting again, ‘‘ the brethren at 
Norwich, out of an earnest desire to finish the work of incorporating 
with a church, yielded that the church-meetings should be for the 
present at Yarmouth.” In 1643, they spent some time in solemn 
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prayer, preparatory to their entering into a church covenant, which, 
on the 28th of June, they solemnly ratified and signed in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“THE COVENANT. 

“It is manifest by God’s word, that God alwaies was pleased to walk in a way of 
covenant with his people, he promising to be their God, and they promising to be 
his people, separated from the world and the pollutions thereof, as may appear, 
Deut. xxix. 10, 11, &c.; Isaiah lvi. 3, &c.; Acts v. 13, 14. We, therefore, whose 
names are underwritten, being desirous, in the feare of God, to worship and serve 
him, according to his revealed will, doe freely, solemnely, and jointly, covenant 
with the Lord, in the presence of his saints and angels, 

“1, That we will for euer acknowledge and auouch God for our God, in Jesus 


Christ. 

“2, That we will alwaies indeauour, through the grace of God assisting us, to 
walke in all his waies and ordinances, according to his written word, which is the 
only sufficient rule of good life for every man ; neither will we suffer ourselves to be 
polluted by any sinful waies, either publike or priuate, but abstaine from the very 
appearance of euil, giuing no offence to the Jew, or Geutile, or churches of Christ. 

“« 3. hat we will in all loue, improue our communion as brethren, by watching 
ouer one another, and as neede shall be counsel, admonish, reproue, comfort, relieue, 
assist, and beare with one another, humbly submitting ourselues to the gouernment 


of Christ in his churches. 

“4, Lastly we doe not promise these things in our own, but in Christ’s strength : 
neither doe we confine ourselues to the words of this couenant, but shall at all times 
account it our duty to embrace any further light or trueth, which shall be reuealed 


to us out of God’s word. 

“William Bridge, Samuel Alexander, John Leverington, Christopher Steygold, 
James Gedny, Samuel Clarke, William Starfe, William Officiall, John Eyre, Francis 
Olley, John Balderstone. 

“Note. At this time, Daniel Bradford was absent, being employed in the army, 
and William Officiall having expressed his desires to the brethren, joyned in the 
worke.” 

By the spring of 1644, they found how difficult their united com- 
munion was, and therefore the brethren resident in Norwich wrote a 
tender and most reasonable letter to their ‘‘dear brethren and compa- 
nions in suffering, both in our own and a stranger land,” in which they 
thus state their position: ‘* You (our brethren of Yarmouth) conceive 
yourselves cast into a settled condition by God’s providence, and we 
the brethren of Norwich are stayed here by the liberty and opportunity 
presented to us by God’s providence, and concurring with our former 
engagements and principles mutually laid by yourselves and us. From 
which two ariseth a necessitated (yet most afflictive) condition of sepa- 
rating us from you, whose presence and communion, under God, was 
ever the comfort of our lives; and what throbbings of heart such a 
separation maketh between us, we leave to yourselves to judge, who 
(it may be) have as deep, if not a deeper aflectionate share in it than 
ourselves. But we desire to learn to submit to the will of God with 
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you.” The letter from the brethren at Yarmouth reciprocated all their 
expressions of affection and regret, and consented to their enjoying an 
Independent church organisation. 

Mr. William Bridge became pastor of the church at Yarmouth ; and 
the brethren at Norwich, on the 26th of July, 1647, unanimously 
elected Mr. Timothy Armitage to preside over them in the Lord, which 
he continued to do with great usefulness, till his lamented decease in 
December, 1655. 

‘Many were their hardships, and strenuous the opposition they 
encountered. But they were not left without a reward. They were 
permitted to behold, even during their lifetime, a bright promise of a 
future day. William Bridge and his fellow-sufferers lived to see the 
execrable Book of Sports burned by the common hangman. They 
witnessed the impeachment and imprisonment of Bishop Wren, who, 
in his time, was brought to account for unwarrantable severities in his 
diocese.” They saw the hoary Archbishop Laud, who, for more than 
forty years, had laboured to extinguish religious liberty in England, 
brought to the block ; and they beheld what afforded them unmixed 
delight, extension of that system of church polity which they sincerely 
loved. ‘‘ Before the year 1652, the churches at Walpole, Bury, 
Wrentham, and Woodbridge, had been founded. Between 1652 and 
1653, messengers were sent from Norwich to settle churches at Wy- 
mondham, North Walsham, Guestwick, Tunstead, Stalham and Ingham, 
Edgefield, Godwick, and Bradfield. Soon after, churches were settled 
at Denton, Wattisfield, and in other towns, so that the ‘word of God 
had free course, and was glorified.’”** But here we must close our 
remarks for the present, reserving, till another opportunity, some 
curious documentary illustrations of their social influence anterior to 


the Restoration. 


* We have been much indebted in the compilation of this article to two highly 
interesting publications of the Rev. Andrew Reed, B.A. the able and devoted pastor 
of the church assembling in the Old Meeting House, Norwich. The first, “ A Sketch 
of the History of the Church,” assembling there, and prefixed to his ordination ser- 
vice in 1841, and the second, “ Congregatioualism in Norwich Two Hundred Years 
ago. Two discourses delivered on the occasion of the Second Centenary at the Old 
Meeting House, Norwich, on Lord’s-day, February 27, 1842." The documents and 
citations not otherwise acknowledged have been borrowed from these pages; and it 
is to us we confess not a little refreshing to find in one of our younger ministers such 
devotedness to the memories and principles of the Congregational confessors of the 
seventeenth century.—Epiror. 
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WHAT ARE MINISTERS TO DO IN THE GREAT 
CONTROVERSY OF THE AGE? 


[We transcribe the following seasonable article from the pages of a highly re- 
spectable periodical, published at New Haven, by our Congregational brethren of 
New England, and entitled The New ENGLANDER; and we take this opportunity 
to say, that it is well adapted for circulation amongst intelligent readers in this 
country.—E piror. | 


Tere are abundant indications that the great controversy of the 
age, perhaps the final controversy before the conversion of the world, 
is to be that between a formal and a spiritual religion ; between the 
elements of Popery and the elements of Protestantism. These two 
systems have been brought of late into frequent and vigorous collision. 
Truths long since thought to be settled are again called in question ; 
principles on which the faith of successive generations has reposed, 
are by turns assailed and undermined. We are beginning to discover 
that the Reformation was not so thorough, nor so generally successful 
as we have hitherto supposed ; and that instead of resting among the 
spoils of victory, we must gird ourselves for battle. 

The sturdy strokes of Luther, indeed, broke the right arm of the 
papacy in Europe, and drove Leo the Magnificent, humbled and van- 
quished, from the field. But the papacy, though wounded, did not 
die. Blows and wounds seemed only to arouse it from the indolence 
consequent upon a long and quiet supremacy, and to stimulate it to 
the defence of its prescriptive rights; or if these should be no longer 
tenable, to inflame it with a zeal for new acquisitions. The ‘ mother 
of harlots,’’ driven from sanctuaries which she had defiled through 
ages of darkness, went forth to cover the earth with her Cerberean 
offspring. 

The Roman pontiffs, finding that their dominion in Europe was 
waning before the rising sun of liberty and truth, turned to other 
quarters of the globe, and endeavoured, by the propagation of the 
** Catholic faith” among the heathen, to compensate for its declension 
throughout Christendom. Nor was the craft of Satan at all inade- 
quate to the emergency. Embroiling the Reformers in disputes 
concerning minute points of faith, diverting their minds from the 
spread of the truth to the formation of creeds and sectarian systems of 
theology, he at the same time infused into the Romish church the 
spirit of propagandism, and in the person of a Spanish knight, raised 
up a new order of zealots to revive the dying hierarchy, and make its 
name and power co-extensive with the world. The ‘Society of 
Jesus’? were the first missionaries of modern times; and while the 
Reformers were exhausting their resources upon Germany, France, 
and Britain, the Jesuits were employing their casuistry, their cunning, 
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their wealth, and their power, in persuading or coercing the “infidels” 
of Africa, America, and India, into submission to the papal see. 
Xavier, the ‘‘apostle and saint,” penetrated to the farthest Indies, 
planted “the church” in the empire of Japan, and died whilst on his 
way to mark the “ celestials” themselves with the sign of the cross. 
Thus it was that the great battle of the Reformation ended. 

Popery, driven in part from the field which she had held for 
centuries, sought to retrieve her honour aud fortune in distant climes ; 
while Protestantism busied herself in securing her conquests, or in 
preparing for future wars. The two systems indeed were still an- 
tagonistic ; they often came into fierce and bloody conflict ; but as the 
temporal power of the pope declined, their collisions became less fre- 
quent, till each occupied its own field with little molestation from the 
other. Protestantism, however, has continued to increase in resources 
and strength, and to become more and more active in the spread of 
her principles. The missionary fire has been gradually kindled in her 
bosom. A zeal less frantic, and more pure than that of Xavier and 
Loyola, now animates her sons in a far holier cause; and they have 
gone forth at length to do what the Reformers left unattempted, what 
Romanism has attempted in vain,—to evangelise the world. This 
stupendous undertaking has stirred up afresh the jealousy and rivalry 
of the Romish church; and thus the two systems are brought to 
confront each other more distinctly and more universally, than at any 
period since the Reformation. The Protestant missionary finds him- 
self everywhere by the side of the Jesuit ; the preacher is called to 
encounter the priest. The ‘two editions” of Christianity must be 
presented to the heathen side by side, that they may choose not only 
between paganism and the Gospel, but between the religion of Christ 
and the religion of Rome. The attentive reader of our missionary 
journals cannot have failed to mark how uniformly within the last few 
years evangelical missionaries in every quarter have complained of the 
interference of the emissaries of the papal church with their labours, 
by falsehood and intrigue, by bribery and corruption, by denunciation 
and even violence, sanctioned in some instances by the authority of a 
great and formidable nation, which seems anxious to atone for the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from her own soil, by introducing them among 
converted savages at the point of the bayonet. 

Besides all this, those who are labouring in faith and hope to infuse 
the life of the Gospel into the dead mass of formalism bearing the 
name of Christianity in the east, are often thwarted in their en- 
deavours, by the insidious calumnies of a class of men claiming to be 
the ambassadors of the true church of Christ, who represent them as 
schismatics and virtual impostors, and who give the right hand of 
fellowship to the iguorant and superstitious prelates of a degenerate 
hierarchy, rather than to their own countrymen and brethren in the 
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Lord. Facts such as these lead us to the painful conclusion, that even 
out of the Romish church, there are those who would sustain and pro- 
pagate, in preference to the pure and simple doctrines of the Gospel, 
that formalism, that system of “church principles,” which has the 
essential characteristics of Romanism. The interest of this class of 
persons in Mar Yohannan,* for example, turned altogether upon the 
question—whether he was a genuine bishop, whether his Persian 
cloak was an apostolic vestment, and whether his church regarded the 
sacred number ¢hree in the orders of her ministry. Instead of in- 
quiring of him, ‘‘ What is the condition of your people in that land of 
heathens? Is there a church there? Are there good men? Are 
there tokens of the influence of the Holy Spirit? What is the state 
of knowledge and instruction? What are the morals ?’”—questions 
which Christian benevolence would have been forward to suggest ; their 
first and invariable inquiry was, ‘‘ How many orders have you?” + If 
the bishop answered Three, the word operated as a charm to allay their 
anxiety ; it not only made them sure of his salvation, but gave them 
new assurance of their own. Thenceforth nothing could disturb their 
peace, or awaken their solicitude, in respect to the Nestorians, but the 
thought that that simple and grateful people, through their intercourse 
with “ separatists,”’ might learn to value the Gospel more than their 
hierarchy ; a living, spiritual faith in Christ, more than a “ valid 
ministry and ordinances.” Indeed, it seems to have been seriously 
apprehended, that the offence which they had already committed 
against the church, in allowing the Presbyterians to hold an ordination 
in one of their consecrated places, would be sufficient to consign the 
entire people to ‘‘uncovenanted mercy.” ft 

While formalism is thus coming into collision with an evangelical 
faith upon missionary ground, it is entrenching itself more strongly 
in Christendom. Popery, deeming centuries of exile from her ancient 
seats at Canterbury, Oxford, and Westminster, a sufficient penance for 
her past indiscretions, is attempting to regain possession of the soil of 
England. She looks upon the abbeys, the minsters, the cathedrals 
which, notwithstanding the shocks of successive revolutions, remain 


* Mar Yohannan is a bishop of the Nestorian Christians, who was deputed by his 
brethren to visit the United States to thank the churches for having seut missionaries, 
and request them to send more. The Episcopalians in America were all upon the gué 
vive on the arrival of the Asiatic bishop amongst them, and sought to make his presence 
One good clergyman discoursed on the re- 


subserve their denominational opinions. 
But unfortu- 


semblance between Mar Yohannan’s cloak and the Episcopal rode. 
nately he only wore the common Persian cloak, as used alike by all sects and classes 
in Persia; nothing in his dress, but his cap, being peculiar and distinctive of his 
ministerial office.—Ep1Tor. 

+ Mar Yohannan’s letter, in Mr. Perkins’ Residence in Persia, p. 365. 


t See N. Y. Churchman, of Nov. 12, 1842. 
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as monuments of her former magnificence, and longs to restore to them 
her monks and priors, her priests and altars, her incense, her music, 
and her ritual. She feels that she has a lien upon these venerable 
piles ; that the ground on which they stand belongs to her by right 
of pre-occupancy ; and she appeals to all that is superstitious or 
romantic in the present possessors, to their love of pomp and cere- 
mony, to their admiration of the picturesque and beautiful, to their 
veneration for antiquity, and their filial affection toward their mother 
church, to restore her to her former privileges and possessions. Nor 
does she make the appeal in vain. It is responded to from the halls 
of Oxford, by those who would keep that ancient university ‘moored 
in the stream of time.’ It is responded to by all who covet spiritual 
domination and temporal ease. It is echoed through many a “long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault,” from many a lonely ruin and deserted 
tower. 

The effect of the magnificent architecture and pompous ritual of a 
Roman Catholic cathedral even upon the imagination of a Protestant 
and an American, may be illustrated by the following extract taken at 
random from the correspondence of a “ travelling New Yorker,” 
(evidently a man of intelligence and education,) with one of the lead- 
ing journals of his native city. Speaking of the various objects of 
attraction to a stranger in Belgium, he says, ‘‘The cathedrals are 
among the most interesting objects in al] Catholic countries, but in 
Belgium they are remarkably attractive. In Bruges the cathedral of 
St. Sauveur has little external beauty, though highly ornamented 
within. We entered during the celebration of high mass, as the notes 
of the organ were echoing through the ‘long-drawn aisles,’ and the 
incense was making the air heavy with perfume. An old woman 
brought us chairs from a huge pile of them in a corner, (the pave- 
ments of these churches being undefaced by pews or benches,) and we 
seated ourselves till the conclusion of the services. How bare and 
naked seem our churches in comparison with these! All around hang 
old paintings of scriptural and legendary events, oftentimes master- 
pieces of art. The painted windows give the interior a ‘dim religious 
light,’ and repeat their rich-coloured figures upon the tesselated pave- 
ment. Porphyry, agate, and other precious materials, adorn the walls, 
and the columns and pilasters are of variously-coloured marbles ; 
smaller chapels occupy recesses branching off from the main building, 
andeach has a glittering shrine dedicated to a different saint. The 
votaries of each lavish decorations upon their favourite ; a lamp burns 
before each shrine night and day, and there is always some one kneel- 
ing there absorbed in devotion. Statues, busts, and effigies surmount 
the tombs of the great men who are buried there, and on the very slab 
over which you walk is often seen a famous historical name, ‘ familiar 
as household words.” The pomp of the ritual, with its accessories of 
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music and incense, and the kneeling of the multitude, cannot fail to 
impress even the most rigid Protestant, and force him to admit that 
we may have gone too far in our sweeping ecclesiastical reforms.” 

Now, the mere existence of so many monuments of the palmy days 
of Popery in England, invested as they are with the romantic associa- 
tions of feudal times, appeals strongly to the organs of ‘‘ veneration’ and 
“ideality”’ in the admirers of a religion of taste and sentiment, or 
rather to the deeper-seated superstition and vanity of the human heart, 
and awakens a desire for the restoration of a system which developed 
itself under such forms of beauty and grandeur as to be more splendid 
even in its ruins than others in their prime. 

The truth is, Romanism never was uprooted in England. Its 
branches were lopped off, but the trunk remains, and the sap is in it. 
Occasionally it sends forth fresh and vigorous shoots, and it will again 
spread its arms over the land, unless the axe is laid at the root, and 
the ploughshare driven deep into the soil. The English church 
reformation—a movement not like the reformation on the continent, 
which had its origin in an honest inquiry after truth, incited and 
directed by the Spirit of God—a movement begun in the caprice of a 
licentious king, and terminated by the statutes of an imperious queen ; 
this partial, temporising reformation must be invigorated, spiritualised, 
and made triumphant by the faith and zeal of the nineteenth century. 

The struggle between the evangelical and Romish elements in the 
Established Church of England, (the evangelical spirit of her Articles— 
the Romish spirit of her Liturgy,) is looked upon with intense anxiety by 
every intelligent observer of the signs of the times. What the issue will 
be, is doubtful. Whether we shall witness the overthrow of a corrupt and 
oppressive establishment, or the ejection of the friends of evangelical 
religion from the bosom of a dominant and tyrannical hierarchy, no 
human sagacity can predict. We hope for the former—we fear the 
latter. The endeavour to infuse the spirit of humble and energetic 
piety into the whole body of the Anglican church, in spite of its 
Prayer-book, its rubrics, its petrified forms and frigid constitution, is 
almost as futile as the early dreams of Luther about the reformation 
of the Church of Rome. The only reformation to be hoped for is, 
such a reformation of individual souls as will lead them to throw 
off the huge mass of formalism under which they are buried, and come 
out into the life and light and freedom of the Gospel of Christ. But 
we doubt whether even such a reformation is practicable to any extent 
within the bosom of the English church. We fear that Puseyism, with 
the standards,* the liturgy, and above all the very nature of man, so 





* See Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of Oxford on the tendency to Romanism 
imputed to doctrines held of old, as now, in the English Church. 
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much in its favour, will eventually triumph over all the efforts of the 
evangelical party, zealous and praiseworthy as they may be. That our 
fears are not altogether groundless, may be seen from the rapid spread 
of the Oxford divinity, the general revival of Popish ceremonies in the 
Established Church, and the exultation of the Romanists over the new 
allies whom they have found in England, and whom they hope ere long 
to welcome in all respects as brethren. The Jesuits have not been in- 
different to the approximations toward the superstition and idolatry of 
their own church which have been made in the worship of the Church 
of England. The following extract from a late number of the Dublin 
Magazine will show us how narrowly they are watching every retro- 
grade movement of Protestants. 

“It is to us a matter of considerable gratification, that we have it 
in our power to communicate to our readers the result of inquiries in- 
stituted in order to ascertain the progress made towards Catholic unity 
in England. 

“The parties employed in the London district report as follows :— 
Out of two hundred and fifteen churches and chapels of the Establish- 
ment visited, there are one hundred and fifty-three in which the con- 
gregation bow reverently to the altar at the naming of our Saviour, 
evidently acknowledging his presence in the holy elements; in the 
remaining sixty-two churches there appeared some confusion of ideas 
upon the point, both with clergy and flocks ; in some few instances, 
the altar and holy eucharist appeared to be altogether despised; in 
thirteen churches the clergy bow lowly on passing and repassing the 
altar; in twenty-seven the sacred elements are placed on the altar 
before the worshippers at each service, the reverence tendered being 
therefore to them rather than to the altar itself; in all these last- 
mentioned churches the clergy and the whole congregation turn to the 
altar ; in seventeen of these the altar is decorated with tapers; in nine 
churches the blessed crucifix is placed near the altar; in forty-seven 
the holy emblem of the Passion is placed before the congregation 
either on or above the altar. It is most gratifying to observe, that the 
blessed Virgin is represented (mostly in the windows over the altar) in 
twenty-five instances, besides many other apostles and canonised 
saints ; in twelve instances these representations of the Virgin have 
remained from Catholic times unmolested ; in all the churches recently 
constructed a space for processions has been left in front of the altar ; 
and in some few instances shifting benches have been substituted for 
pews. In forty-seven churches the hours of service have been assimi- 
lated to those of matins and high mass of our holy church. The un- 
hallowed service formerly read on the fifth of November, charging the 
Catholic church with the crime of the Gunpowder Plot, is almost 
entirely discontinued ; it is only observed in twelve churches out of 
two hundred and fifteen visited. Surely.every member of our holy 
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church should redouble his prayers, seeing how they have availed to 
bring about this blessed approximation to Catholic unity. We may 
anticipate shortly, should liberal councils prevail in the nation, 
that at least one Catholic service may be performed each Sabbath in 
the churches of the Establishment, without at all interfering with those 
who may continue to differ from us, and without any material altera- 
tion in the arrangements of the national churches. This, surely, is the 
least concession which we can require from those who monopolise at 
least nine-tenths of all the buildings erected by the Catholics.” 

Such are the confident expectations of Papists respecting the 
recovery of the ground which they have lost in England. The evan- 
gelical party in the Established Church feel that there is just occasion 
for alarm at such tendencies to Romanism in their worship as have 
been mentioned. And yet how feeble often are their remonstrances 
against these growing corruptions! A very popular female writer,* 
who manifests much of an evangelical spirit, suggests, as an all- 
important reformation, that hereafter worshippers should not ‘‘ face 
the table”” when they bow at the name of Christ! She cannot release 
herself from the bondage of form sufficiently to abandon the idle and 
superstitious ceremony altogether. There is much of such superstition 
finding its way into churches in our own country, which trace their 
origin to the Church of England. Mar Yohannan, who was a shrewd 
observer of men and things, detected at once those tendencies to 
idolatry here, over which Jesuits are exulting in England; and like 
Nestorius of old, he gave his testimony against them. In replying to 
the uncharitable and abusive remarks of the “Churchman” respect- 
ing himself and his people, he says, “‘ Your church came out from the 
church of the pope. _ Is there not some leaven of the pope still remain- 
ing in many of you? Take care; if you say ‘No, this word is a 
mistake ;’ I have proofs. What are those pictures in some of your 
churches? This is a mark of the pope! I know you do not worship 
the pictures ; but your children, who rise up after you, seeing them in 
the churches, will worship them.’ This observation accords equally 
with sound philosophy and uniform experience. 

One of the most able and discerning theologians of the Roman 
Catholic church, (Dr. Wiseman,) remarks, in a letter to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, ‘‘It seems to me impossible to read the works of the 
Oxford divines, and especially to follow them chronologically, without 
discovering a daily approach towards our holy church, both in doctrine 
and in practice.” We presume that minds of less discernment than 
his have perceived the same dangerous tendency. 

In France it is well known that Popery is regaining the power and 





* Charlotte Elizabeth. 
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influence of which the Revolution deprived her. The king lends his 
ear to the counsels of the Jesuits; the courts give their sanction to 
the oppression of Protestants. An attempt to establish Protestant 
worship in any commune where it has not been hitherto sustained is 
frowned upon by the police, and suppressed by the authority of law. 
There is no true toleration in the kingdom, though it was for this in 
part that she waded through seas of blood. The struggle between 
Protestantism and Popery there may lead to another civil war. 

Nor can America be indifferent to a controversy covering so wide an 
extent, and involving principles so important. The Roman pontiff 
covets this fair inheritance, and would make it the seat of his dominion. 
He has not only sent his spies to survey our land, but he has sent some 
of his most skilful generals to conquer it. He is entrenching himself 
strongly within the United States, and we must meet him, not only on 
the prairies of the west and the savannas of the south, but among the 
hills and valleys of New England; on this very soil of the pilgrims, 
where the pure faith of the Gospel has dwelt unmolested for two 
hundred years. And though there can be no reason to apprehend the 
triumph of Popery here, if we are vigilant and faithful, we are called 
to contend against no mean foe, but one well skilled in controversial 
tactics, of vast resources, and amazing subtlety. 

Besides, there is a considerable class of nominal Protestants in the 
midst of us, who have a stronger affinity with the hierarchical features 
of the Romish church than with the evangelical features of the various 
bodies of Christians around them, and who are ready to form an 
alliance with Romanists under the banner of the ‘‘one Catholic 
church,” as soon as they can agree upon the terms of union.* There 
has been a large importation of Oxfordism during a few years past, 
and both bishops and presbyters are struggling to discharge their in- 
debtedness to the mother country, and to manufacture the same system 
for the United States. We think, however, that they will need a pro- 
tective tariff, for hitherto the domestic article has been quite inferior 
to the foreign, both in material and finish. It is altogether too coarse 
a thing for the American market. 

From this hasty survey of the moral aspect of the world, it is ap- 
parent that every thing is tending towards a decisive struggle, not 
merely between false religions and the true, but between different forms 
of Christianity itself. And there are interpreters of prophecy who 
believe that there are intimations in Scripture that Satan is to marshal 
all his forces on earth under the banner of a false Christianity, and that 
God will then pour out his wrath upon the “ prince of the power of 
the air,’’ and thus achieve the triumph of truth and holiness. From 





* See letter of Dr. Samuel F. Jarvis. 
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this universal war of principle no man can shrink. It will be waged 
in our land, and in the land of our fathers; in the islands of the sea; 
on the plains of India and the mountains of Khoordistan. Every man 
must decide in his own soul between the power and the form of godli- 
ness, between Christ and the priest; and every man must contribute 
by his example and endeavours to advance the kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour, or to uphold the dominion of that “wicked one.” But 
to evangelical ministers, far more than to any other class of men, this 
controversy is invested with peculiar interest and importance, and 
upon them it must bring peculiar duties and responsibilities. They 
are to be the leaders of one of the conflicting parties ; the champions 
of truth, and liberty, and holiness. On their skill, their judgment, 
their decision, their energy, their faith, will depend, under God, the 
glorious result. He who enters the ministry unprepared for this great 
controversy with error and sin, is without preparation for the work to 
which the providence of God, the wants of the age, and the voice of 
prophecy alike are calling him. Ministers of the Gospel every where, 
and especially those with whom life has not yet passed its meridian, 
should be carefully inquiring, and helping each other in the inquiry, 
respecting their duties in reference to this great controversy of the age. 
Let them ask how this controversy ought to affect their studies, their 
preaching, their intercourse with each other, their relations to churches 
of various names and systems, and their arrangements and combina- 
tions for the propagation of the Gospel. 

On this general question of what is required of ministers in respect 
to the conflict between formalism and spiritual religion, we offer the 
following suggestions :— 

First, the ministers of the word of God are now called to a new dili- 
gence in the study of the Bible. 

By the study of the Bible we do not mean merely that dry, critical 
investigation which discovers in it nothing but the collocation of 
Greek and Hebrew particles, nor that metaphysical analysis which 
finds there nothing but the skeletons of creeds and systems of theology, 
important as criticism and didactic theology may be. We mean also, 
and chiefly, that study which familiarises the mind with the great 
facts of Christianity, and imbues it with the spirit and power of the 
Gospel ; that study which exhibits Christ as ‘‘the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God,” in opposition to the philosophy of the Greeks 
and the formalism of the Jews ; that study which brings the mind into 
sympathy with the mind of the Spirit in the things which He has 
revealed. We apprehend that there is too little of such studying of 
the Bible among ministers, possibly even less than among private 
Christians. The very nature of their pursuits makes them conversant 
with the Bible as a book from which they are to derive instruction for 
others rather than themselves ; it calls for the patient and laborious 
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investigation of the meaning of words and phrases; for the precise 
definition of terms ; for the elaborate discussion of doctrines; for the 
explanation of mysteries and the harmonising of apparent contradic- 
tions; and so it may insensibly unfit them, in a measure, for that 
simple, child-like reading of the word which is so edifying to the un- 
learned believer. The Bible is in danger of becoming to them a book 
of “themes and texts for the pulpit ;” a book of arguments for their 
favourite theories, a book perhaps of most recondite subtilties and 
abstractions, rather than of simple and obvious truths adapted to the 
comprehension even of the weak, and to the wants of every soul. 
While we would by no means discountenance the taste for critical 
and profound investigation, which characterises the Congregational 
ministry of New England, but would rather encourage it among the 
evangelical clergy of all denominations, we would at the same time 
recommend the study of the word of God, with reference to that 
spiritual tone and character which distinguish its teachings from those 
of heathen sages and Jewish Rabbins. The New Testament was 
written in an age of formalism. The religion of the Jews, the best the 
world then knew, had degenerated into a system of ostentatious fast- 
ing and alms-giving, the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, the 
washing of cups and platters, and the garnishing of the sepulchres of 
ancient saints. The law was overladen with tradition—the substance 
hidden in its own shadow. Christ introduced a spiritual religion. 
He recognised no Rabbinical distinctions among the precepts of the 
law ; but inculeated the one great duty of love. He recognised neither 
Jerusalem nor Mount Gerizim as the exclusive place of worship, (for 
the Samaritans claimed the authority of the fathers for worshiping in 
their mountain, as confidently as the Jews urged that of Jehovah for 
worshiping on Mount Moriah,) but inculeated the doctrine that God, 
as a spiritual being, was to be addressed with sincere and spiritual 
worship at all times and in all places. In all his instructions to his 
disciples, our Saviour aimed either directly or indirectly to counteract 
the ‘‘ traditions of men,” and the superstition and mummery of the 
Pharisees. Hence these instructions are admirably adapted to the 
present age of revived Pharisaism. Modern formalism, like that 
which existed among the Jews, does not stand opposed to particular 
interpretations of Scripture, so much as to the whole tenor of the 
Bible. It is not therefore to be met with learned disquisitions upon 
iva and éri, it is not to be confronted by a skeleton as dry and rigid as 
itself, but by the life and spirit of the Gospel, pouring forth from every 
page of the New Testament as it were fresh from the lips of Christ 
himself. It rejects the fundamental principles of Christianity; not 
merely as they stand arranged in creeds, but as they are found alive 
and glowing in the Bible. Those principles, therefore, must be ex- 
hibited in the preaching of the Gospel more as the Bible exhibits 
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them. They must be held up to view more distinctly in the light in 
which they were originally presented, as the elements of a spiritual 
religion in opposition to a religion of form. That this may be done 
effectually, the Bible must be, not the mere text-book of ministers, but 
their ‘‘ meat and drink.” 

Secondly, it is also important, in respect to this controversy, that 
ministers should study the subject of church polity. Formalism pre- 
sents itself under the imposing title of “the church.” It prides 
itself upon its organisation, and well it may, for in that it has its 
being. It boasts loudly of its “apostolic order, succession, and ordi- 
nances,” and makes the acknowledgment of these the condition of 
salvation. It is well to look into these pretensions, and see upon what 
they are founded. Perhaps it will appear that the principles on which 
they rest derive no sanction from the word of God. Perhaps it will 
appear that the high-sounding title of ‘‘the holy catholic church,” 
was unknown to such simple-hearted writers as Peter, Paul, and John ; 
and that their ideas of “catholic unity” rose no higher than that 
spiritual union which believers have with Christ, and with one another, 
through faith in their common Lord. Perhaps it will appear that, as 
the apostles travelled from place to place and organised churches, they 
consecrated no bishops above the rank of presbyters; and that they 
never allude to a single diocesan in any of their epistles. Perhaps we 
may even find that the whole brotherhood at Jerusalem made choice of 
an apostle in the place of Judas, and at Antioch participated in the 
consecration of Barnabas and Saul to the missionary work. We make 
these suggestions modestly, and in the form of conjecture, hoping not 
to incur too much of the displeasure of those charging prelates and 
fierce knights of the “ three orders” who are daily starting up around 
us. The subject, however, is worthy of investigation. And it is no 
less interesting than important. Ministers should be well informed 
themselves respecting what the Bible teaches on the subject of church 
polity, and should instruct the people in the principles of their own 
ecclesiastical system. We have known the plan of instructing a pro- 
miscuous assembly in the Congregational Catechism to be adopted 
with great success. The principles of church organisation there incul- 
cated should be instilled into the mind of every descendant of the 
Puritans, and spread before every inquirer after truth upon a subject 
which is daily becoming more and more interesting to every Christian 
mind, and more and more important in its relations to that great con- 
troversy of which we have been speaking. If the very idea of a 
church which every churchman entertains can be shown to be unscrip- 
tural, as we believe it may, the strong pillars of formalism will be 
shaken, and perhaps the entire system overthrown. 

As to “‘the fathers,” who have indeed become the fathers of ‘* many 
generations,”’ if all who claim to be their descendants are truly such, 
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those who have leisure and opportunity may do well to consult their 
writings ; but we may safely leave the claims of hierarchies to patris- 
tical authority, to be examined by such profound scholars and thinkers 
as Augustus Neander and Isaac Taylor. 

Our third suggestion is, that evangelical ministers should acquaint 
themselves fully and accurately with the doctrines, ceremonies, and 
polity of the Roman Catholic church, and with the claims of those 
whose sympathies are with that organised, visible communion, called 
the ‘‘ one catholic and apostolic church,” rather than with the vast 
communion of believers which constitutes Christ’s true spiritual body. 
If we would gain a speedy and decisive victory in this great moral con- 
flict, we should ascertain the true strength and position of the enemy, 
and be careful and judicious in the selection of our weapons, and in 
the time and method of attack. Much of the effort of Protestants 
against Popery in the United States has been misdirected. Through 
a failure on the part of controversialists to apprehend exactly the 
points of difference between the two systems, the advocates of 
Romanism and its kindred associations have in some instances seemed 
to triumph over the defenders of evangelical faith. Our opponents 
are very ready to take advantage of any misrepresentation or indis- 
criminate denunciation of their views on our part, to excite popular 
sympathy in their own behalf; and in respect to one or two great 
public questions, they have evidently gained much in consequence of 
ill-advised Protestant effort. We must beware how we give them the 
benefit of that sympathy which is always accorded to those who seem 
to be the victims of misrepresentation or injustice. We must conduct 
this controversy with candour, and with a sincere love of the truth. 
In this mode we shall gain the respect, if not the confidence of our 
opponents, and be enabled to expose their errors with greater clearness 
and effect. Besides, this is the only mode of conducting the contro- 
versy to a permanent result,—of establishing the truth firmly and for 
ever. There are undoubtedly, in the Roman Catholic system, certain 
great, leading principles, which are the very essence of that system, 
whether in or out of the Papal church. This is true of every form of 
error. The foundation of infidelity and its kindred delusions lies in 
an imperfeet view of the moral government of God, and of human 
responsibility and guilt under that government. The infidel makes 
sin a trivial or a necessary thing, and then denies the accountability of 
man, or distorts the clemency of God. The Universalist almost anni- 
hilates the distinction between right and wrong, and then denies the 
doctrine of a future retribution. The Unitarian rejects the doctrine of 
man’s entire sinfulness, and as a consequence of this he rejects the 
doctrines of regeneration, the atonement, and the divinity of Christ. 
In like manner there is some fundamental error in the Roman Catholic 
system, from which all its monstrous and glaring absurdities spring. 
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We should ascertain where the root of the system lies. We should 
not satisfy ourselves with a superficial examination and partial expo- 
sure of its fallacies ; we should undermine its foundation, and explode 
its corner-stone into fragments, by the force of truth. 

But we need not dwell upon a point so obviously important. We 
will only add, that in our next number we shall endeavour to present 
to our readers a synopsis of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church, carefully compiled from her own authorities, viz. the “ Acta 
Conciliorum, et Epistole Decretales, ac Constitutiones summorum 
Pontificum,” the “ Theologia moralis et dogmatica Reverendi et Eru- 
ditissimi Domini Petri Dens,” and “ L’Exposition de la doctrine de 
lEglise Catholique, par Bossuet, Evéque de Meaux.” 

We would further recommend to our ministers of the Gospel in all 
evangelical churches, that they furnish themselves with weapons for 
this controversy, by studying attentively the history of the Reforma- 
tion. The study of ecclesiastical history, in fact of all history, is 
important for this end. Every minister should understand the history 
of the first three or four centuries of the Christian era; should be 
able to show in what manner the hierarchy took its rise, and sup- 
planted the simple constitution of the primitive churches ; to trace 
the growth and establishment of that spiritual despotism which 
through ages of darkness held the world in chains. We rejoice in the 
publication of so many learned and accurate works upon the early 
history of the church, in a form and at a price which bring their 
valuable contents within the reach of all. Moreover, recent events 
have shown us the importance of a thorough knowledge of all history ;* 
for when the astute Bishop of New York—astute, in distinction from 
the rival pretender to the same title—attempts to persuade an American 
audience that ‘‘the mixture of civil and ecclesiastical power in the 
governments of the middle ages” was favourable to liberty, we need 
some champion of religious freedom and truth, with the promptness 
and ability with which Mr. Cheever has come forward, to expose the 
sophistry and fraud, and to exhibit the Church of Rome in its true 
historical character, as a hierarchical despotism. 

But a knowledge of the history of the Reformation, or rather a 
familiarity with its great principles and events, is indispensable to all 


”9 





* A Lecture on the mixture of civil and ecclesiastical power in the governments 
of the middle ages. By Rt. Rev. Dr. Hughes, Bishop of New York. Delivered at 
the Tabernacle, on Monday evening, Dec. 18, 1843, by request of the Irish Emigrant 
Society. New York, 1843. 

The Hierarchical Despotism. Lectures on the mixture of civil and ecclesiastical 
power in the governments of the middle ages, in illustration of the nature and pro- 
gress of despotism in the Romish church. By Rev. George B. Cheever. New 
York, 1844. 
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who are to engage in the great controversy. The mere fact of the 
existence of this controversy, the fact that it is necessary again to 
debate those points upon which the minds of Luther, and Calvin, and 
Zuingle, exhausted their strength, shows us that, notwithstanding 
their wisdom, piety, and zeal, there was some serious defect in their 
manner of conducting the great controversy of their age. We must 
study the history of those stirring times, we must ascertain what were 
the errors of the Reformers, what the peculiarities of their situation, 
what the difficulties which encompassed them, why it was that the 
church, which had been delivered from the yoke of despotism by a 
mighty arm, and led forth into the light and liberty of the Gospel, 
turned back from the very borders of the land of promise, and wan- 
dered in the wilderness; why it was that she had not faith and courage 
to complete the work of redemption, so auspiciously begun. Survey- 
ing these things in the calm, clear light of history, and gathering 
wisdom from experience dearly purchased, we can conduct the reform- 
ation of our times to an issue more glorious and enduring than was 
ever anticipated by the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 

The last suggestion which we have to offer, and the most important, 
is, that ministers should cultivate a higher tone of spirituality in their 
lives and in their preaching. The true antagonist to formalism is 
spirituality—spirituality not in words and opinions, but in life and 
power. This great foe to the Gospel must be vanquished by the power 
of prayer and holy living, rather than by force of argument. True 
Christianity must be put in contrast with that which falsely bears its 
name, in the lives of its professors. The “sons of God’’ must be 
**blameless and without rebuke, shining as lights in the world, hold- 
ing forth the word of life.” It should be borne in mind that the 
errors of Romanism are deeply seated in the depraved heart of man ; 
that they have their “origin in human nature,”’* and can therefore be 
uprooted only in the complete renovation of the soul by the Spirit of 
God. Let then the evangelical ministry of our land become yet more 
emphatically evangelical; more evangelical not only in doctrine but in 
life, not only in preaching but in practice ; let them exhibit to their 
people the necessity of eminent holiness; let them pray and labour 
every where for the revival of pure and undefiled religion ; Iet them 
deal in faithfulness and love with the souls of men, and soon will the 
true church of God “ arise and shine,” and error, superstition, and sin 
will flee before her as the mists of the morning. 





* See Archbishop Whately’s profound treatise on this subject. 
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THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH AN INDEPENDENT CHAPEL 
SHOULD BE BUILT. 


BEING THE ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION 
STONE OF THE NEW ZION CHAPEL, WAKEFIELD: BY THE REV. JOHN 
DOUGLAS LORRAINE, PASTOR. 


Ir now devolves on me to declare the purpose for which this stone 
has been laid. I speak in the name of the deacons and the church, the 
trustees and the congregation, which have been accustomed to assemble 
on this spot, and in whose liberality the present undertaking has 
originated. We mean, then, to erect here (God prospering us) an 
edifice to be devoted to Christian worship and edification. In the base- 
ment story, the young will be taught to read the sacred Scriptures, 
and made acquainted, by catechetical and verbal instruction, with the 
principles of Divine truth. On the Lord’s day, bands of voluntary 
labourers will here devote their energies to the training of those who 
are the hope of society and of the church of Christ. The young idea 
will here be taught to shoot toward heaven, and the young heart to 
expand with love to God and to mankind. 

The mind will thus early be prepared for an intelligent attendance 
on public worship, which, as in former years (we pray God that it may 
be with augmented power and success) will be conducted on this spot, 
but in a sanctuary of enlarged dimensions and increased adaptation. 
This is our intention with regard to the structure. Our tastes, not 
less than our means, forbid the lofty spire, the long-drawn aisles, and 
the chancel’s elaborate decorations. These are foreign to the sim- 
plicity of worship at which we aim. A symbolical edifice receives no 
sanction from the New Testament, and does not appear to us to accord 
with the spiritual dispensation under which we live. We design no holy 
of holies, and we erect no altar; for the only High Priest whom we re- 
verence, and the only Priest on the efficacy of whose sacrifice we rely, 
has entered in once into the holy place, having, by one offering, ob- 
tained eternal redemption for us. In the pulpit the doctrines of the 
cross will here be unfolded, but its form will not be represented in the 
outline of the building, nor employed as the mounting of its walls. 

In erecting this sanctuary, we avow our faith in God, and our con- 
viction that we are bound to render to Him the willing homage of our 
souls. We labour not to prove the existence of the Supreme ; that 
would at present be a superfluous task ; for it would be as rational to 
expect that a temple should spring up on this site, with all the conve- 
niences we desire, without the skill and labour of man, as that the 
magnificent creation around us, with all its matchless adaptations, 
should have evolved out of matter, without the power and superintend- 
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ence of the Divine mind. The language of an apostle contains a 
simple and conclusive argument, when thus applied—we do not affirm 
that this is its original application—‘‘ Every house is builded by some 
man, but he that built all things is God.” 

The worship of Him whose infinite skill is visible in every object on 
which we gaze, is the obvious duty of such of his creatures as he has 
fitted for the exercise, by the bestowment of mental powers. This 
duty is the honour of man, and the preparation by which he is to be 
qualified for a higher range of existence and delight. We hope, 
therefore, (by the will of God,) to meet here to engage in the sublime 
and awful, the pure, consolatory, and transporting exercises of Chris- 
tian devotion. And ever may this rising sanctuary be entered with 
the distinct recollection of the words of incarnate Wisdom, “‘ God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth!” May we always praise, and pray, and read, and speak, and 
hear with this remembrance quickening and controlling our minds! 

The doctrines which will here be proclaimed will be those which, 
in every age of the church of God, have inspired the warmest and 
purest devotions of the heart. The lapsed condition of man, and his 
guilt as an offender against Divine holiness and love, will be declared, 
that haply the contrition may be produced, which makes welcome the 
tidings of the all-sufficient Saviour. Those who minister here will 
speak of Emmanvet; and by that single term they will declare their 
belief of the Divine glory and the real humanity of Him whose ex- 
pected advent filled the minds of patriarchs and prophets with gladness, 
and whose actual appearance, Divine rectitude of life, vicarious death, 
and subsequent triumph and glory, constituted the grand theme of the 
apostolical ministry. God forbid that any man should ever stand up 
here to glory, save in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ! 

From these statements it will be seen, that it is our intention, that 
‘* repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
shall be here urged, as the leading requirements of the evangelical 
scheme. And while an unregenerate ministry will be disclaimed, the 
glory of this temple will be, not the man that officiates, but the doc- 
trine that is maintained. That will be ‘the doctrine of Christ,” 
including all that pertains to his mysterious nature and his mediatorial 
work—free and sovereign justification by reliance on his merit—and 
holiness of character by the renewing power and purifying influence of 
his Spirit. The glory of this temple will be, not the daring vaunt of 
apostolical gifts—a vaunt belied by inability to perform apostolical 
deeds—but an humble solicitude to share in the rich grace which 
adorned the natures of the immediate delegates of the Son of God. 
The glory of this temple will be, not feeble lights, placed on a fictitious 
altar, shamed by the mid-day sun; but the effulgence of Divine truth, 
flashing conviction on the mind, and chasing away the darkness of the 
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understanding. The glory we desire, supremely and intensely, is the 
presence of God, and a multitude of souls reflecting the splendour of 
his moral image. These will better consecrate the place we build, than 
if a thousand men with mitred brows, measured it with solemn step, 
and muttered gravest benediction. 

The ordinances of the Gospel will also here be observed. The ordi- 
nance of baptism will be administered to those who, acknowledging 
the Divine authority of the Christian faith, seek the initiatory rite for 
themselves, or for their offspring. Among those who have given them- 
selves to the Lord, and united as his disciples in Christian fellowship, 
the Lord’s supper will be dispensed. It will be taught, however, that 
neither institution is of saving efficacy. By Divine authority, we 
regard both ordinances as symbolical in their design; the former, as a 
visible announcement of the doctrine, ‘‘ Ye must be born again;” the 
latter, as a visible avowal, that the salvation and the blessings of the 
Gospel are received by virtue of the sufferings and death of the Son of 
God. The holy importance of these ordinances will thus be advocated. 
It will be shown that they are a repetition, in another form, of the 
essential truths of the Word of God, that on these truths the minds of 
men may be thoroughly concentrated, and that from them alone they 
may derive their immortal hopes. ‘‘ Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

And it must not be forgotten, that the sanctuary we build is to be 
another monument of voluntary zeal. No national fund will be 
diminished, neither will any national nor local tax be augmented, in 
the slightest degree, by what is done here. But we boast not of this. 
Compulsory aid we should consider it unjust to ask, and a violation of 
the spirit of the Gospel to receive. Besides, we gain far more than an 
equivalent to what we renounce. We preserve the freedom of our 
worship, and the liberty of our conscience and our judgment. No 
lord chancellor, no prime minister, no nobleman, no diocesan, no 
metropolitan, can send a minister to preach here whatever superstitions 
he may please to advance. The worshippers who may be permitted 
to assemble here, with the New Testament in their hands, will try 
every man’s doctrine of what sort it is, and receive or reject his minis- 
trations, as his tenets and manner of life show him to be qualified, or 
disqualified, for the office of a Christian bishop. 

That we may enjoy this liberty is one of the principal reasons of our 
non-conformity. It is a righteous demand of the government, that 
those who receive the remuneration it dispenses should submit to 
its direction ; and if it be deemed wrong, (as we maintain it is,) for 
religious affairs to be managed by worldly legislators, the method of 
shaking off such interference in our times is easy. Let the pay of the 
state be renounced, as it recently has been by the noble-minded men 
of the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the fetters are broken, 

N.S. VOL, VIII. oP 
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Then pastors and people may say, “ One is our master, even Christ ;” 
** We will render to Czesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s,’”’—we will give cheerfully our allegiance and 
tribute to our rightful earthly sovereign, asking nothing in return but 
the protection of equitable laws, that with our spirits we may serve 
God, according to the Gospel of his Son, without let or civil disability. 

But we are not only nonconformists, disapproving of the alliance of 
church and state, as contrary to the teaching and precedents of the 
New Testament, and as hindering the free and unbiased operations of 
both, in their separate departments, but we are also Independent, or 
Congregational Dissenters. We maintain, that every church is com- 
plete in itself, having a bishop, or elder, (for both terms refer to the 
same office,) or bishops, or elders, and deacons, whom it has chosen to 
rule, to teach, and to manage its affairs, according to the law of 
Christ, every act being open to the suffrage of the body. This we 
understand to have been the practice of the churches formed under 
apostolical inspection. And here we see the liberty of holy order, and 
the order of holy liberty. The sanctified judgment of each member of 
each church contributes to the security of the whole. If we discover 
error, we have no convocation of ecclesiastics to consult before we 
attempt its correction. If we detect disorder among a people united 
by Christian principle and affection, (and we have no other bonds,) we 
may expect that it will speedily be put down. If we obtain any new 
views of Divine truth from the study of the Word of God, we have no 
other authority to consult before we disclose them. And this liberty 
is found to be a check both on false doctrine and on ungodly practice. 
Every one is sent to the Inspired Word to search and see for himself ; 
and with this as our creed, and this as our moral code, we have a uni- 
formity of doctrine which has been sought in vain by demanding 
assent and consent to human formularies ; while, at the same time, we 
have the most powerful motives to seek conformity to the rules of 
Christian rectitude, purity, and benevolence. 

We are, therefore, persuaded that by our present undertaking we 
are preparing to bless society in its onward progress. We are building 
a house in which the young will be instructed ; in which the worship 
of God will be maintained; in which the saving doctrines of the 
Gospel will be published ; in which the ordinances of Christianity will 
be celebrated ; and in which the principles of church government will 
be observed which are suited to man in the highest state of advance- 
ment he can reach in the present state. When every vestige of 
arbitrary power shall be banished from the church and from the 
world ; when universal knowledge, sanctified by religion, shall have 
secured universal freedom, and rendered its abuse almost impossible ; 
when the law of love shall be the law of earth, as it is of heaven; 
then, we believe, it will be found that the large and liberal principles 
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of Congregationalism have been provided by God, and revealed in his 
Word, to meet the requirements of the brightest age that has blessed 


mankind. 

With these impressions, this day is to us, as a people, a day of holy 
joy and rich anticipation. We would “honour all men.” We pray 
that great ‘“‘grace may be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” And if we admire our own system more than 
any other, it is because we think it has a plainer scriptural warrant, 
and most decisively proves its Divine origin, by presenting the only 
platform large enough and free enough for the common gathering of 
the saints of God on earth. But suppose we should be mistaken in 
these convictions, we rejoice in the persuasion that the platform of the 
Saviour’s throne in heaven will comprehend his devout followers of 
every name, and their common union to him will bind each to all for 


ever and ever. 


A WINTER MORNING’S FANCY. 


I saw the Morning stand, 
Like a mariner come to land, 

On the glowing shore of the eastern sky,— 
Night’s shadows of silver and grey 
Had fallen like waves away 

From the golden prow of the sun that on high 
Rode, like a bark wave-kiss’d, 
O’er a red-flowing sea of mist. 


The windless air all cold with fear, 
Like a mother in silent agony, 
Hung her new-born children o’er— 
The countless frost-shapes hoar, 
Wherewith all night so noiselessly 
She had been peopling meadow and brere ; 
For now must she see them dying, 
Uuder the warm sun lying, 
As they pine on the birth-place where she laid them, 
And return to the dew out of which she made them. 


I watched one leafiess spray 
On which the night 
From out her silver cup had flung 
Crystals most bright, 
Fantastic clusters round it hung,— 
Crowns, crests and swords confus’dly lay, 
And stainless-pointed spears, 
Turrets of mimic towers, 
Frost-trees with tiny bowers, 
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Which at the sun’s more earnest gaze, 
One by one,—as in amaze,— 
Died down in tears ; 
And all together blent 
To build one mournful drop, 
That, as their monument, 
Should hang upon the spray’s down-bending top. 


Thus earth’s false pleasures fall, 
Her honours, joys and all 
The fancies vain we built 
In the dark-cold night of guilt, 
Which when the dawning ray 
Of grace led in the day,— 
Ne’er more to re-appear, 
Sank down ashamed away, 
And melting turned their fanciful array 
Into a tender penitential tear. 


The day drew on—the sun rode higher— 
The drop was exhaled by his kindly fire, 
And vanished in the sky: 
Thus souls are borne to light on high 
That once on earth, all tremblingly, 
Did weeping lie. R. A. VAUGHAN. 


HYMN. 


Rise, O my soul, with thy desires to heaven, 
And with divinest contemplation use 
Thy time, where time’s eternity is given, 
And let vain thoughts no more thy thoughts abuse 
But down in darkness let them lie, 
So live thy better, let thy worse thoughts die. 


And thou, my soul, inspired with holy flame, 
View and review with most regardful eye 
That holy cross whence thy salvation came, 
On which thy Saviour and thy sin did die ; 
For in that sacred object is much pleasure, 
And in that Saviour is my life, my treasure. 


To thee, O Jesu, I direct my eyes, 
To thee my hands, to thee my humble knees, 
To thee my heart shall offer sacrifice, 
To thee my thoughts, who my thoughts only sees 
To thee myself, myself and all I give ; 
To thee I die, to thee I only live. 
Sin Water Rateicu, beheaded 1617. 
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REVIEWS. 


1. Christian Union. A Full Report of the Proceedings of the Great 
Meeting held at Exeter Hall, \st of June, 1843, to Promote and 
Extend Christian Union. Stroud. 


2. The Promised Glory of the Church of Christ, by the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. Seeley. 


3. Christian Union ; or Practical Suggestions for Promoting Brotherly 
Love among Evangelical Christians, by John Leifchild, D.D. Ward. 


4. Christian Union. Address of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, at the Bicen- 
tenary Commemoration of the Westminster Assembly, July 13th, 
1843. Tenth Thousand. 


5. Christian Union. A Sermon, by the Rev. Newman Hall, B.A. 
Nisbet. 

6. A Serious Inquiry into the Nature and Scriptural Propriety of what 
is termed Christian Union, by the Rev. R. W. Overbury. Houlston. 


7. Christian Unity, by H. W. Wilberforce, M.A., Incumbent of 
Walmer, Kent. Second edition. Burns. 


Tuat Christianity should have maintained its existence in the world, 
and should still be gaining conquests, notwithstanding the divisions 
and dissensions which have impaired its progress, may be regarded as 
one of the most remarkable phenomena which have attended its 
career. ‘ A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ And if the 
divisions which have existed among the Christian family, had affected 
the foundation, the whole fabric would, long ere this, not only have been 
ruined, but like the desolations of some of the great cities of antiquity, 
scarcely one stone would have been left on another. Christianity would 
have well-nigh vanished from the earth. Omitting a small section of 
the nominally Christian world, however, we trace the same fundamental 
elements of belief among all that bear the Christian name ; so that, 
amidst all that has been superadded by human invention, and all that 
has been curtailed by human authority, we find every where remain- 
ing a nucleus of truth, which may form the principle of a very exten- 
sive union. The enlightened inficel, one who is candid enough, if 
such an infidel there be, not to allow himself to be carried away with 
hasty prejudice, must admit that the Christian religion in its great 
outlines is everywhere, excepting in Unitarianism, the same scheme, 
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marred as it is, and incumbered as it is, in Popery, with corruptions 
and traditions, there still remains, even here, the one fundamental 
principle of salvation from the consequences of sin by the coming of 
the Son of God in the flesh, and his sacrifice on the cross. As for the 
Protestant denominations commonly known in the world, their views 
of doctrine approach so near to a coincidence, that long experience of 
mutual intercourse has produced the acknowledgment on all sides, 
that their differences are rather theoretical, and marked by party 
names, than practical. If we except Romanism on the one hand, and 
Unitarianism on the other, we see how it is that, with all the unhappy 
divisions of the church, there is the essential element of unity remain- 
ing untouched. The divisions are rents in the wall, but they leave 
the foundation entire. 

While, however, the very divisions and controversies among the 
bulk of professing Christians, are, in themselves, capable of being 
viewed as not only an evidence, but a searching and striking evidence 
of the general truth of the Christian doctrine, it must, at the same 
time, not be forgotten, that the enemics of that doctrine do not fail to 
take every opportunity of making a handle of these divisions, by way 
of holding up to the world the idea that nothing is settled in religion. 
Certainly nothing can be more uncandid or unworthy of men, pre- 
tending to be philosophers and men of science, than this procedure : 
nevertheless it is very common. Men often do not, or will not, see 
that the diversity of religious opinions in reformed Christendom, is a 
diversity which is mutually allowed among Christians of all the several 
parties, not to affect the foundation. Christianity may, in this 
respect, fairly claim the same latitude of opinion on some of its more 
recondite and transcendental points, as science does in the pride of its 
demonstrations. The laws of light, heat, evaporation, electricity, and 
other agents in nature, are pretty well ascertained ; but theoretical 
difficulties, which are not cleared up, still remain, and cause diversities 
of opinion. Even mathematicians are familiar with disputes on some 
of the relations of number and magnitude, notwithstanding the main 
agreement subsisting in their conclusions: witness the controversies 
which are not even yet ended respecting infinite, imaginary, and 
impossible quantities, vanishing fractions, the theory of parallel lines, 
and the proper mode of treating proportion. Scme parts of experi- 
mental science (geology for instance) either are, or have been, noto- 
riously fertile in controversies, though none can deny a very large 
substratum of generally admitted truth. 

Christianity, then, even if we view it merely as a matter of philo- 
sophy or science, may fairly claim a substantial agreement in the 
fundamental principles of its adherents, which may place it on a level 
quite equal to many parts of learning which are the most valued and 
popular. It is a truly lamentable fact that, up to the present moment, 
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Christianity should have so far been deprived of the moral power and 
influence which it would acquire by the exhibition of this substantial 
unity of sentiment, that is to be found to so great an extent among 
the professors of our holy religion. 

The language of Ireneeus, in the second century, in reference to 
fundamental doctrines, was surely not more true, bating the heresies 
against which he wrought, than it is now in reference to the same 
great doctrines, and with similar abatement for the fraction of those 
who, calling themselves Christians, deny those truths. Churchmen, 
who are true to their own Articles, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, Moravians, and others, form but one body really, 
in their reception of the Gospel as a scheme of regeneration and salva- 
tion. It may be said, at least of Protestant Christians, between whom 
alone ostensible union is practicable, (for the exclusive principles of 
Romanism would of themselves, even were there no obstacles on the 
other side, prevent union between Catholics and Protestants) :— 

“ The church, having received the same testimony and faith, diligently preserves 
it, as though she inhabited one and the same house, though actually dispersed over 
the whole world ; and she believes these things exactly as though she had but one 
soul, and one and the same heart; and she preaches, teaches, and delivers these 
things with one consent, as though she had but one mouth. For although the 
languages of the world are different, still the signification of the testimony is one 
and the same.’’* 

Time was, we are aware, when the question of ‘ Calvinism” and 
** Arminianism ”’ produced a considerable alienation of feeling between 
Christians ; but happily this controversy seems now to have subsided. 
Indeed, we are not aware that among the above-named bodies of evan- 
gelical Christians there is any difference worth the naming, in the 
manner of handling the great leading points of Christianity. Wes- 
leyans, for aught we see, preach the necessity of Divine aid in all that 
we attempt in religion, and ascribe good inclinations in man to God as 
their source, equally with Congregationalists, Presbyterians, or Bap- 
tists. Nor do either of the above bodies lay less stress on the atone- 
ment, as the only ground of our acceptance with God, than the 
Moravians. We are aware that there are individuals who incline more 
or less to dwell on particular doctrines; but even these deal with 
exactly the same elements, though they may occasionally be com- 
pounded by them in somewhat different proportions in the cup of 
salvation which all unite in handing round to mankind. So much are 
the evangelical bodies agreed that, with one exception, they feel no 
difficulty in interchanging pulpits, and in cordially meeting to pro- 
mote good objects, and to identify each other as Christian brethren 
who are one. Many clergy of the Church of England would do the 


* Trenzus contra Heres. lib. i. cap. 3. 
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same ; and they already go as far in reciprocating acts of brotherly 
fellowship as the anti-christian rigour of their church, as a political 
and exclusive system, will permit them. 

The obstacles to a more ostensible union are much less in the case 
of the other evangelical denominations than in that of the Church of 
England ; which, indeed, admits of no other union than the incorpo- 
ration of others with itself. The remaining denominations have no 
such theoretical impediment. We are not aware that any one of them 
claims a Divine right in regard to church government, which of course 
would be fatal to union with those holding other forms. We trust 
that there are no Congregationalists who are such dull students of the 
apostolic times and writings as ever to dream of getting up this self- 
complacent claim. 

If, then, we are one in doctrine, and if each denomination can find 
something in favour of its particular system, in different usages of 
apostolic churches, resulting, we presume, from diversified cireum- 
stances, surely it might be supposed that some mutual accommodations 
might be made without compromising conscience, and that some plat- 
form of the church, which might be tolerable to all, might be adopted, 
for the sake of that ostensible unity which the world now fails to see 
in the church. This, however, we fear, is a Utopian imagination, and 
not destined, for ages at least, to be realised. 

We are, moreover, of opinion that against such a consolidation of 
the evangelical denominations as we have hinted at, pecuniary con- 
siderations would form a barrier as formidable as any other; and this 
obstacle is, of course, increasing every day, in consequence of the 
additional rise of property in chapels and other denominational 
interests. No one, therefore, so far as we can learn, ventures to 
contemplate the possibility of a formal consolidation of the several 
denominations ; and any one who should propose it would be treated 
as a mere well-meaning visionary. 

We cannot, however, refrain from the remark, that a recent oppor- 
tunity has occurred in which something might, with few obstacles, 
have been done to promote a union which, though not precisely eccle- 
siastical, might have had a very powerful moral effect. We allude to 
the present state of public education. There were here, we think, the 
foundations which might have been made available for a practical 
superstructure of unity. On the platform of scriptural, but not deno- 
minational education, all evangelical Christians might have met. 
Already the principle has been recognised, and numerous examples 
have occurred in which members of the several denominations have 
shown themselves satisfied with giving to the people a religious edu- 
cation, based on the leading principles of Christian doctrine and 
practice, without accompanying it with inculcating the ecclesiastical 
views of the denomination as distinguished from those of the remain- 
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ing denominations. This opportunity is now lost. New properties 
in schools, the properties of the several denominations, not of one 
great Protestant Evangelical School Society, will now be created ; 
and there will be an additional guarantee for the perpetuation of 
party names and denominational distinctions. There is, we fear, 
in the Christian world, an incurable tendency to regard the main- 
tenance of these distinctions, unessential as they are mutually allowed 
to be, as either now inevitable or as more important than the moral 
power which a general ostensible union would confer. In the present 
world, inferior motives and circumstances often produce a powerful 
effect, even on the minds of Christians, in determining their course of 
conduct. We suppose it will hardly be denied, that the denomination 
to which Christians belong is often very much determined by the acci- 
dents of parentage, place, or other equally casual circumstances ; and 
achange from one of the nonconforming denominations to another 
would rarely, we imagine, be regarded as a matter affecting conscience. 
The popular principle lies essentially at the basis of them all ; and in all, 
the church, that is, its members, are the source of power, for they are 
the source of contribution by which the system is supported. What- 
ever the community allows, either tacitly or by vote, stands and is 
practised ; and they have only to determine, and any real or supposed 
abuses must be rectified. It is not, then, we think, so much the bare 
circumstance of the somewhat diversified forms in which the popular 
will allows itself to be expressed, that opposes an ostensible coalescence 
of the divided church ; a difficulty still greater is probably to be found 
in the private interests, associations, and feelings, which have grown 
up, and are still strengthening themselves, in the several denomi- 
nations. 

While we fear that there is little hope of the bonds of denomina- 
tional division being relaxed among the Nonconformists of England, 
surely the next best (and only remaining) method of showing that 
they are all really one, is that which is advocated in the pamphlet at 
the head of this article. The meeting to which it refers was attended 
by ministers and members of the Church of England, and of the Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Moravian, Wesleyan and Calvinistic 
Methodist churches, and was formally approved by those of the Free 
Church of Scotland who were unable to attend. It was such a meet- 
ing as could not but deeply gratify all hearts interested in promoting 
the observance of the Saviour’s great command to ‘love one another ;”’ 
for it was distinguished by devout, holy, and harmonious feeling. All 
seemed raised above the differences which separated them, and to for- 
get that there was any other bond than the common Christianity. 
The impression, we trust, was lasting. It was followed up, on the 
first of January, 1844, by a united celebration of the Lord’s supper, at 
Surrey Chapel. 
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The speech of Mr. Isaac Taylor, at Exeter Hall, evidently contained 
hints of further hopes than such as would merely terminate in the fact 
of a public meeting, though no detail is introduced. 


“ This present assemblage, and the movement whence it has resulted, I solemnly 
believe to be of God, and I will confess that I tremble lest, while desiring to promote 
the sacred end in view, I should in any way impede it. This feeling is stronger, 
inasmuch as the very subject now before us—the union of evangelic communions— 
is the one that has occupied the meditations of my life. The practicability of such 
a union, and the means by which it might possibly be brought about, I have long 
and anxiously considered ; and thence, as is natural, have resulted decisive and firm 
convictions on most of the questions that stand connected with the subject. In 
undertaking, therefore, any of the topics that present themselves on this occasion, I 
might not improbably—nay, should almost inevitably be led to advance, I will not 
say principles, but some practical conclusions, with which this meeting might not 
concur. And far better would it be to be silent than to touch a dissonant string at 
a moment when the harmony of Christian love is universally enjoyed. I would, 
however, willingly suppose myself warranted to exchange a pledge between those 
who occupy the body of the hall and those around me on the platform. If, then, I 
might address the latter, as in the name of the former, I would say, ‘ Fathers of the 
evangelic communions of this country, you have convened us on this occasion, and 
we have obeyed your summons. Are you satisfied with our appearance? We are 
here to receive guidance from you........ we have met you to-day, and we pledge 
ourselves to meet you again for the promotion of-the same happy object at some 
future time; but we expect that in the interval you will have maturely considered, 
and be prepared to propose to us, SOME PRACTICAL MEASURES, to which we may 
then assent, and to which we may lend our aid in giving them effect.’ 

“We know that formidable difficulties will present themselves in the path on 

‘hich you are entering; but we hold the present auspicious meeting to be an omen 
success, notwithstanding any difficulties that may arise on that path; and we 
,romise you a calm attention to your proposals, in the spirit of Christian humility 
and docility. Well convinced we are, that unless consolidated in some PRACTICAL 
RESULT, the present movement will pass away as a mere excitement, leaving our 
Iversaries, if we have any, to exult in our disappointment. 

“What we need, what is now urgently needed for the maintenance of biblical 
Christianity in this country —what is imperatively needed for its effective propagation 
through the world—what we need’for the consolidation and perpetuation of Chris- 
tian union, is ORDER, SUPERINDUCED UPON EXISTING SYSTEMS OF CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT. [If at this time we fail to organise evangelical Christianity, men 
after a little while will, and by a moral necessity, be driven to seek that repose within 
narrow circles which they will have learned to despair of as attainable within the 
wider circle ; and thus the abortive endeavour to promote Christian union will have 
reinstated sectarianism. 

“But the evangelical Christianity of this country, if compacted, organised, 
blessed with truth, love, and order, will exhibit a spectacle never before seen on 
earth, of a church coherent, without despotism ; free, without confusion ; free, not 
as an incorporation sustaining itself irrespectively of other bodies, but fraught in 
each of its members with that liberty wherewith the Lord ‘ makes his people free ’— 
the liberty of virtue ; a church proving its apostolicity, not by aid of ambiguous 
genealogies, but by the living document of a practical submission to the plainest 
apostolical injunctions. I say, the plainest apostolical precepts; and is it not so?— 
that the movement of to-day turns, altogether, upon a conviction now pervading the 
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Christian mass, that the time is at length come when, for the sake of that in our 
holy religion which is unquestioned, we shall remit our zeal concerning that which 
is doubtful; and when, whatever may be the fate of controversies, endless, thorny, 
and obscure, we should obediently do honour to that which is clear as day, bright as 
noon, glorious as heaven ?” 


A part only of Mr. Bickersteth’s volume is devoted to the subject of 
“The Growing Union of all the People of Christ.” We are glad to 
find, as our readers are aware, that the respected rector of Watton is 
no Puseyite. Sincerely and ardently as he is attached to Episcopacy, 
he freely admits that episcopal succession, though “a fact and a pri- 
vilege, is by no means of the essence of the church.” This is clearly 
an abandonment of the figment of Divine right, and we honour the 
clergyman of the Church of England who in these times will, in the 
face of his less liberal brethren, utter such a sentiment, and in such 
terms. He quotes with approbation from Bishop Hall’s “ Peace- 
maker,” in which he says— 

“ Blessed be God, there is no difference in any especial matter betwixt the Church 
of England and her sister churches of the Reformation. We accord in every point 
of Christian doctrine, without the least variation. The only difference is the out- 
ward form of administration; wherein also we are so far agreed that we all profess 
this form not to be essential to the being of a church.” 


Much, however, as we would hail and honour every indication of 
brotherly liberality in a clergyman of the English church, we must 
candidly say, that we should like to see our clerical brother go a little 
farther ; for, on citing the remainder of the passage from Bishop Hall, 
in which that good man, with a simplicity that was peculiarly his own, 
goes on to say that nothing hinders a closer union among the above 
churches, if all “ resolve to meet in that primitive government (Epis- 
copacy) whereby we should be regulated, universally agreed on by all 
antiquity ;’’ Mr. Bickersteth adds, ‘‘ Would that we could see this 
suggestion two hundred years old, and to which steps seem taking in 
the recent measures of the King of Prussia, more and more realised.”’* 

Now, we are persuaded that Mr. Bickersteth is too good a man to 
approve of persecution for conscience’ sake ; we therefore conclude at 
once that, in common with many others in this country, he is not 
acquainted with certain facts which have transpired in Prussia, or he 
could hardly have named the King of Prussia without pausing for a 
moment to condemn the acts of the government of that country in 
reference to religious legislation. The new attempt to set up a kind 
of episcopacy seems to be only part and parcel of the general plan of 
the Prussian government, for twenty years past, to harmonise the 
ecclesiastical with the civil polity, by destroying religious freedom. 
We think it would be quite enough to sicken any candid person of 
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attempts to force on changes in the forms of religion in Prussia, if he 
were to read a little volume, published in 1840, entitled “‘ Persecution 
of the Lutheran Church in Prussia, from the year 1831 to the present 
time, chiefly translated by J. D. Léwenburg.” If the measures de- 
tailed in this book were intended to pave the way for merging the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches in one uniform episcopacy, we can 
only say that no right-minded man can rejoice in a result brought 
about by such means. These persecutions, indeed, did not relate to 
episcopacy, which, after all, is regarded by Germans as a plant not 
very likely to thrive in a German soil; they related to the formation 
of the Evangelische Kirche, over which, we understand, such general 
superintendents as have been constituted under the name of bishops, 
are placed. We are sure that Mr. Bickersteth would deprecate as 
much as we do the facts, which are a lasting disgrace to the Prussian 
government—heavy fines, imprisonment for years, distraint on goods, 
absolute destitution. For what? For not consenting to renounce, at 
the dictation of a monarch, the Lutheranism of their forefathers! 
Churches were taken possession of by policemen; a mercenary 
soldiery, always ready, like all standing armies, to commit the most 
flagrant atrocities at the bidding of authority, dispersed congregations 
at the point of the bayonet, by the trampling of dragoons, and the 
firing of loaded musketry. But we must not be diverted from our 
object by the shameful conduct detailed in this most heart-rending 
natrative, as perpetrated by the government of one of the most civilised 
states of Europe within these last few years! We have much greater 
pleasure in quoting the following words of the reverend gentleman 
whom we have named above :— 


“J rejoice that many of my brethren of different denominations, after meeting 
together, have issued resolutions as grounds on which they think all real Christians 
may unite together.”—p. 398. ‘“ Many excellent publications to promote Christian 
union have been issued in later years; and an important meeting for the same 
object was held in Exeter Hall, on June Ist, 1843. May each effort of this kind he 
increasingly successful! The difficulty that I have observed in such efforts is this: 
our practice should, if possible, rise to our profession, and our conduct be uniformly 
consistent. If Christians cannot, when pleading for their more distinctive peculiari- 
ties, feel for those who differ from them, such a real love and union as will keep 
them from speaking harshly even against their supposed defects, the union is not 
the full union of love, and does not rise to the direction, ‘ Let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth.’ I fear our Lord’s rebuke, ‘ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of,’ applies very largely to us. While we are each 
magnifying the excellence of our own system, and depreciating one to which we are 
hostile, it is really utterly in vain to make any call to union. More is done for 
union by forbearance, and kind constructions, and silence on the faults of others, and 
willingness to take the lowest seat, than by the loudest commendations, each of our 
own church, or the most earnest professions of the value of union, and the most 
eloquent addresses to urge it upon others, if there be no corresponding spirit of self- 
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sacrifice, meekness, and love. Oh that we might all sit more at the feet of Jesus, 
learn of him who was meek and lowly in heart, and seek only his exaltation !”— 
pp. 136, 137. 


Dr. Leifchild, in reference to the general object, has clearly defined 
the limits beyond which it is impracticable to advance, as follows :— 


“It is not proposed to bring about an amalgamation of sects. There is intended 
no breaking up of the partitions into which the church is divided: no interference 
with the predilections or conscientious preferences of Christians for their own 
modes of discipline, forms of worship, and external rites. Discussion upon these 
points is to be left to other provinces; yet, with the full recognition that their 
existence is compatible with genuine piety, though without any expressed or implied 
judgment upon any of them, much less of the arguments by which they are severally 
supported or defended. It meddles not with the framework of the several evangeli- 
cal churches already in existence ; it leaves each in the fullest possession of its private 
judgment on these points; but directs attention solely to something which all admit 
to be far greater and of higher importance, Instead of calling for one community, 
one discipline, one name, one form of worship, it calls only for one spirit, and that 
a spirit of esteem and affection among all parties of different names and orders, as 
disciples of the same great Master; and for appropriate means and occasions to give 
this spirit development. It asks only for such a manifestation of this spirit as 
would at seasons and for a while prevent these distinctions from appearing, without 
effacing them, for the sake of bringing more prominently into view the grand Divine 
principles which all admit to be essential to salvation, and sufficient for its attain- 
ment. It is only asking that the bond of Christian brotherhood shall be acknow- 
ledged to its just extent, that the recognition should be no longer secret, silent, and 
personal, but open, public, and reciprocal. The diversities are important to each. 
They are the characteristics of his church, the church of his choice. But he feels 
that there is something more important, which he holds in common with his bre- 
thren, and that is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which he rejoices to think they have 
and believe as well and as truly as himself. The characteristics of humanity stand 
higher than those of nationality. No good man can be contented with loving his 
nation ; he loves man as man, and seeks to benefit the world as well as his country. 
What, then, is the nature of the union we seek, and how is it to be exhibited ? 
We answer—In the meeting together of the members of different evangelical 
churches, in their several localities, with their pastors, elders, and deacons, or other 
officers, regularly or occasionally, at a convenient time and place, for the purpose of 
engaging in Christian worship, and in exhortations and addresses on fundamental 
and momentous points in which there is an avowed agreement ; and thus to exhibit 
to themselves and others their oneness in the faith and Gospel of Christ. To this 
object let the attention be confined, without associating with it any other objects 
which might, by dividing attention, prevent the importance of union in funda- 
mentals from being duly acknowledged. Union for union’s sake, we are aware, is 
thought by many too trivial an object to engage universal attention ; but it seems to 
the writer, that,in the first instance, it might be pursued for its own sake, and will not 
be effected at present in any other way; but when once effected, it will be readily 
made subservient to many valuable ends ; and even for its own sake, it will he found 
a blessed thing, and will, we conceive, amply repay our utmost efforts for its 


attainment.” 


Dr. Chalmers has crowned all his services to the cause of religion, 
and has added a glory to his great talents and his splendid powers of 
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oratory, by heading the noble movement by which the Church of Scot- 
land has freed herself from the enormity of selling souls to a patron for 
the price of a living. On the subject of union, the Doctor thus speaks 
for himself :— 


“ The question, which in the name of charity and of our common faith, I have to 
put in the hearing of this assembly, is, whether such a unity of spirit, along with 
such a unity of substantial doctrine, should not suffice for a bond of peace? For 
myself, I can see no obstacle in the way of our being fellow-workers, and that to a 
great extent, for the objects of our common Christianity. And I rejoice to observe 
the growing prevalence and popularity of this sentiment—a sentiment which, I can 
perceive, has formed itself into a sort of watchword, brief and memorable, and 
having in it a certain cadence or alliteration, which recommends it all the more to the 
ear of the public, and is fitted to give it a larger currency and reception throughout 
the churches of our land; I advert to the well-known and oft-repeated aphorism 
of ‘ co-operation without incorporation.’ I am aware that by many this goodly and 
well-sounding aphorism has been fathered upon myself, (loud cheers,) and yet it is not 
just the motto that I would inscribe upon an escutcheon wherewith to signalise my 
family. I have no quarrel with the co-operation, and whenever aught which is good is 
expedited thereby, the more of it the better. But I except to the negative, as being 
by far too absolute, that is laid by this maxim on theincorporation. The truth is, that 
whenever incorporation can be effected with advantage, and without violence to the 
consciences of the parties, it is in itself a most desirable object, and therefore, with- 
out saying roundly and universally, ‘co-operation without incorporation,’ I would, 
though at the hazard of marring somewhat the euphony of the saying, and of laying 
an arrest on its way towards the rank and celebrity of a proverb, I would substitute 
for these words, ‘ co-operation now, and this with the view, as soon as may be, to 
incorporation afterwards.’ (Loud and continued cheers.) 

“ There are some Episcopalians in Scotland who are evangelical, and so are all the 
Independents in Scotland, (cheers,) at least as far as know them. Between them and 
us, therefore, there is not the difference of a straw in point of theology ; and this surely 
forms a good and solid basis for co-operation, though for some time I fear we shall 
not, and just because of the difference in our respective governments, find our way 
to the incorporation. I regret that either [party] should lay so great a stress on the 
mere point of government, when on the point of doctrine, the great capita fidei,—the 
terms of salvation,—there should be such a cordial and entire agreement. Doubtless 
they (Episcopalians and Independents,) are just as much entitled to express the same 
regret, at the stress we lay upon our Presbyterianism. (cheers.) Both parties, I am 
afraid, that is, our Episcopalian friends on the one hand, and our Congregational friends 
on the other, would think we were arrogating too much, if we claimed any advantage 
over them in respect of principle. But I do hope, that neither of them will be offended, 
if we do felicitate ourselves, on the advantage we have over them, in respect of position; 
I mean, the midway position of our tenets or views on the subject in question ; and, 
jn virtue of which, I think we stand at a far better rallying-point, for, at length, a 
great and extensive re-union among these three denominations,—far better, I do 
think, than if we stood at either of the extremes. (cheers.) The Congregationalists 
among us can tell whether they are very sanguine of ever bringing down even the 
best and holiest men, of the Episcopalians, to the level of their own platform; and 
the Episcopalians can, in like manner, tell whether they ever cherish the fond 
imagination, that in opposition to a bias, strong as that of gravitation itself, they 
will be able to draw up Congregationalism to the towering heights of Episcopacy. 
We, on the other hand, are sanguine enough to believe it not impossible, that we 
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should both bring down the one, and draw up the other, to the intermediate place 
which we ourselves occupy. (great cheering.) And we can descry something like 
a stepping-stone constructed by each of these parties, and which, though not 
designed by either for an approximation to us, may, we hope, eventually lead to it, 
We can see, on the one hand, amongst the Episcopalians, a demand for their ancient 
convocations, and for assessors to their bishops, and for a subordinate government in 
their rural deaneries. On the other hand, there is nothing more frequent among 
Independents, than Congregational Unions, and associated bodies. Let us hope, 
that this might ultimately carry them forward, both from the right and the left, to 
a coalescence with ourselves ; and, meanwhile, let us rejoice in the oneness of our 
theology, which, like the rod of Aaron, I trust, will, at length, swallow up all our 
differences ; and, meanwhile, whereunto we have attained, let us walk by the same 
rule,—let us mind the same thing. 

“ Between the Free Church of Scotland and the Presbyterian Dissenters of this 
country, there is no difference of government, and no difference of theology which I 
am aware of; or, in other words, no inseparable bar, I will not say in the way of an 
immediate, but in the way of an eventual, and, I do hope, of a speedy incorporation. 
At all events, in their case, the maxim of ‘ co-operation without incorporation,’ would 
admit of being greatly modified.” 

“In the days of the apostles, (says Mr. Newman Hall,) when their authority was 
supported by gifts of the Holy Ghost, those who refused to yield obedience were 
evidently resisting God; and well might all true Christians avoid such transgres- 
sions ; but is it candid—is it charitable, to think that those who differ from me are 
wilfully opposing the ordinance of God? All ¢o me are Dissenters who dissent 
from what I think scriptural. Every church has as much reason to call all other 
churches dissenting churches, because they do not conform to it, as any one church; 
because every church believes itself to be more scriptural than any other. Can it 
be right, then—can it be the mind of the Spirit—that I, an Independent, should 
keep aloof from Episcopalians, and Methodists, and all other communities, because 
they dissent from me in matters of ceremonies and discipline? Can it be right for 
an Episcopalian to do the same? for a Wesleyan to do the same ? for all, in fact, to 
do the same, denouncing all besides as wilfully refusing to conform to God’s 
ordinances, and therefore guilty of schism? To what a state would the church be 
brought were such a principle acted out !” 


The remaining two pamphlets strike notes that are dissonant to the 
prevailing concord which pervades all the rest; though these two 
discordant tones are by no means in harmony with each other. Mr. 
Overbury is the esteemed pastor of the Baptist church in Eagle Street, 
which has long been known as a centre of exclusive sentiments with 
regard to the Lord’s supper, the principle of strict communion being 
here rigidly, we believe, adhered to. The author of this tract is 
anxious to clear himself from the charge of inconsistency, and informs 
his readers that his name was printed without his knowledge in the 
list of those who approved of the attempt to promote union. He 
objects that “‘The proposed union does not, and in the nature of 
things, cannot, render visible that real union, which subsists among 
all the children of God ;” and that ‘it does not tend to terminate, 
but only to keep in abeyance, those differences of opinion and practice 
among Christians, which are a hinderance to the progress of the 
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Redeemer’s cause.” The author thinks “ that the Christian character 
itself is sufficient for the impression of the world as to the truth of the 
Gospel.” 

We must confess that we do not at all sympathise with the respected 
writer in his views of the union of Christians. We think that a visible, 
open recognition of Christians among each other is likely in an emi- 
nent degree to convey to the world the impression that their visible 
differences are not fundamental. They are openly distinguished by 
denominational not to say party names, and they are chiefly known 
to the world at large by these distinctions ; how desirable, then, that 
they should visibly and openly demonstrate their essential unity! Mr. 
Overbury says that the proposed union does not tend to terminate but 
only to keep in abeyance the diversities among Christians, and he 
admits that these diversities are a ‘‘ hinderance to the progress of the 
Redeemer’s cause.” Now we are not at all sure that the promotion of 
mutual intercourse in devotion, and the endeavour to bring about as 
much union as present circumstances will allow, is not likely to ted 
at all towards terminating differences. At all events, such union 
is likely to divest controversy of all bitterness, all party taunt and tri- 
umph, elements in controversy which have disgraced the Christian 
church, and impeded the progress of truth. More than this, there 
have been instances even of Christians previously divided into deno- 
minations, coalescing into one body, under one name; witness some 
of the old seceders in Scotland. And if any such instances are ever likely 
to take place in future, we ask whether they are likely to begin in 
mutual distance, ignorance of each other, and indifference, if not alien- 
ation! Is it not far more likely that if there is even to be a greater 


approximation of opinions as to minor points, this will take place as 
the result of a growing disposition to unite, and a determination to do 


so as far as can be done, notwithstanding present diversities? Mr. 
Overbury deprecates an union in which no allusion is to be made to 
differences of opinion, and he perverts the apostle’s language in a 
manner that would be almost ludicrous, if the subject were not so grave 
and momentous, by asking what right have we to reverse the principle 
—‘*we cannot but speak of the things that we have heard and seen ;”’ 
as though the grand facts of the Christian religion were to be put on a 
par with those minuter points in which the most conscientious men 
have not thought alike, notwithstanding their unquestioned sincerity, 
and their earnest search after truth! But in our brother’s pamphlet, 
as we read on, we found some ominous hints about differences of 
** practice,” as being such as necessarily to prevent union. 


“ And now we are on the subject, may we also be permitted to direct the watch- 
fulness of our readers against a species of uniformity of which we seem to be in 
danger in the present day? Let all those who regard the authority of our blessed 
Lord beware of a uniformity which is to be attained by omitting any of the com- 
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mands and ordinances of Jesus Christ. Let them beware of a uniformity for which 
it is sought to prepare the minds of the people of God, by crying up one portion 
of Divine truth at the expense of another, by observing one institution and neglect- 
ing another, by representing some of our most noble and generous efforts for the 
diffusion of scriptural principles and practices as ‘ petty contests,’ and by throwing 
into the shade all but what persons are pleased to call fundamental truths of 
religion.” 


Our author is not satisfied, therefore, with the principle laid down in 
one of the resolutions as the basis of union among Christians, namely, 
that there is a foundation for union in the reception of the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the atonement, justification by faith, and regeneration, 
as necessary to a Christian life and character. We anticipated what was 
coming, and we found ourselves at the point :— 


““We must not reject transubstantiation and cling to the Popish rite of infant 
sprinkling. We must not keep the Lord’s supper and throw baptism overboard.” 


In fact, we get at once, if not into hot water, yet into the water 


controversy. 


“ Are we quite sure,” asks Mr. Overbury, “ that the terms of membership in Pzedo- 
baptist communities are scriptural? In our view, the practice of infant sprinkling 
is one of the most anti-scriptural and pernicious errors that has ever infested the 
church of the living God.” 


We came at length, as we strongly suspected for many pages, 
to the position, that it is only through a good deal of water that we 
can scripturally get into the church. Mr. Overbury asks— 

“In sober seriousness, whether any church, which does not require a personal pro- 
fession of faith by immersion, can be said to hold scriptural terms of communion ?” 


Here we are at once in the midst of the controversy. ‘‘ Any school- 
boy,” we are told, ‘‘ may satisfy himself that Barrigo is to dip, plunge, 
immerse.” In fact, it would seem that the only way in which our 
friend Mr. Overbury thinks union ought to be promoted, is by all the 
Christian world becoming Baptists! He will admit a Psedobaptist 
brother into his pulpit, but he will not sit down with him at the Lord’s 
supper at Surrey Chapel! He is fit to feed the church of God, fit 
to lead the devotions of the sanctuary, but after all, he is not fit to 
communicate! There is something here we do not understand. 
However, there is no cure for the consequences of strict communion 
that we know of. If our brethren really cannot conscientiously unite 
with Christians who have not been immersed, all we can do is to regret 
it, and to rejoice that the strict Baptist brethren are the only evange- 
lical men emancipated from the trammels of an establishment who 
cannot shake hands with their brethren, nor meet them in communion 
but at the water-side. It is clear that their procedure in this instance 
results from their own conviction that their own judgment is superior 
to that of Robert Hall, Joseph Hughes, Isaac Watts, Philip Doddridge, 
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and a host of good men who have not believed that the baptismal 
question is so fundamental a part of Christianity as to stand on the 
same level in point of the clearness with which it is revealed as the 
atonement, or justification by faith. The argument may be put in 
another form. 

Men of such powers, and such conscientiousness, as John Bunyan, 
and such learning, and such research, as Robert Hall, on the 
one hand, and Richard Baxter and John Howe, on the other; and 
avast multitude of almost equally celebrated names, on both sides, 
have agreed in every thing else regarding Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice, with hardly a shade of difference ; but on the subject of baptism 
they have differed. This agreement and this diversity have lasted from 
age to age: it still continues. Mr. Overbury, for instance, agrees in 
the main in doctrine with Dr. Pye Smith, but differs as to baptism. 
But Mr. Overbury will not say, surely, that Dr. Pye Smith is not quite 
as fully qualified to judge on the question of baptism as himself. 
Such examples might, of course, be multiplied indefinitely. What 
conclusion, then, do we draw from this state of things? Simply this: 
that the doctrines in which so many Christians agree are more clearly 
revealed than the practices in which they differ: and that itis not fair 
to put the two things on the same level as articles of faith. So long, 
therefore, as our strict Baptist friends are strict, that is, so long as 
they are of opinion that (so far as the Lord’s supper, at least, is con- 
cerned) those who deny that the evidence for adult immersion is as 
clear as the evidence for the doctrine of the atonement, ought not to 
be fully recognised as members of Christ’s church, of course union on 
their part is hopeless. They must wait till we all become Baptists, or else 
we must wait till our good brethren discover that “tke ordinance’’ is 
not to be regarded as so indisputably revealed as what we must still 
call the great fundamentals of Christianity. Robert Hall even went 
farther, and regretted that the views of the Baptists were ever made 
the basis of a sect, and were not held as a private opinion, together 
with infant baptism, as among some of the ancient Alpine churches. 

Mr. Wilberforce takes a different course, but arrives at the same 
general principle with our exclusive Baptist brother. He thinks that 
whatever be the opinions of Christians, they should not forsake the 
church. We are quite prepared to think with him that denominational 
Christianity is a blot on her escuteheon. Undoubtedly many separa- 
tions appear to be almost gratuitous; and happy should we be to see 
a consolidation of evangelical Christians, little as we expect much 
relaxation of denominational bonds in our day. But Mr. Wilberforce, 


also, claims infallibility, if not in name, yet in deed, for one church, 
and that of course the Church of England. He can unite with none 
whe do not conform to her, though they may privately hold almost 
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what opinions they like. The Baptist may, he says, refrain from hav- 
ing his children baptized, yet he ought not to leave the church. Then 
we ask—Whzy does the church tell the Baptist that his child can only 
be regenerated by being baptized? why do many of the clergy, now-a- 
days, ring in the ears of their parishioners that baptism and regenera- 
tion are identical? why do they even deny Christian burial to the 
unbaptized? Oh, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Wilberforce, incumbent of 
Walmer, Kent! what a church is yours! how contradictory! how 
divided against itself! what is the poor Baptist who remains in your 
church to believe? Yow tell him that he need not necessarily have 
his child baptized, but he must not leave the church. Mr. Palmer, 
known by the amiable appellation of ‘ cursing,” would anathematise 
him and his child, and with a host more of Puseyites would almost if 
not quite send both to perdition. Who then is now a churchman ?— 
and what are churchmen to believe? for your house is most strangely 
divided against itself! Remember that your episcopal church, right or 
wrong, contains but a fraction of the Christian world. It is much out- 
numbered by other denominations. Yet youhave the modesty to presume 
that episcopacy alone includes, and is, “‘the church!” and this is 
what you say: “ Every dissenting teacher is plainly making a division : 
every churchman therefore is commanded by God Himself to avoid 
him.” But the reverend incumbent of Walmer waxes very charitable, 
and candidly apologises for the delinquent dissenting teacher. 

“ Perhaps he may be very little mistaken in his opinions, perhaps he would gladly 
have been a clergyman of the church, but could not get ordained, or could not afford 
to go to college to be educated as clergymen are; and so, as he could not get 
ordained, he thinks the next best thing he can do, is to become a dissenting teacher. 
Still whatever are his motives, he is making a separation, and so I must avoid him : be 
his personal holiness, his moral and intellectual qualification what they may—God 
has commanded me to avoid him. To pray for him as an erring brother, &c. to assist 
him, if need be, with my purse: these things would be a duty and a pleasure; but 


schism must sever its author from Christian men.” 


At all events it might be worth while for as many dissenting teachers 
as have cast a longing eye towards the classic bowers of the Isis or 
the Cam, and the good incumbencies thenceforth arising, to lighten 
the generous purse of the reverend gentleman; for we do not see, 
after what he has said, how he could well refuse to help the poor 
wights who turn to dissent as a forlorn hope, after having gazed with 
wistful but hopeless eyes on the forbidden fruit in the paradisaic garden 
of the two universities. 

It is surprising how perfectly clear it is to the perspicuous vision of 
the incumbent of Walmer, that the episcopal church is the only church ; 
and that all others so called, though vastly more numerous in adhe- 


rents, are only “‘sects.’’ He thus speaks of the light he has obtained on 
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this subject, which seems to have gleamed on him through the stained 
windows of Puseyism : 

“ Now, he sees that to establish or maintain any sect is schism ; and that all those 
dissenting teachers with whom he formerly acted, are the very authors of division 
whom God has commanded him to avoid. ‘Therefore he feels that it would be a sin 
to attend their places of worship or of preaching. to acknowledge them in public 
meetings or elsewhere as fellow-ministers of the word of God, or to choose them as 
the friendly companions of his leisure hours.” 


What an honour do these poor dissenting teachers lose! It would 
be a curious problem, and worthy of the casuistry of his reverence, and 
we would propose its discussion in his next pamphlet, whether it is a 
greater sin in any churchman to listen to a dissenting teacher’s preach- 
ing, be his “‘ personal holiness, and his moral and intellectual qualifi- 
cations what they may,”’ or the preaching of the Reverend Herbert 
Charles Marsh, Prebendary of Peterborough; and whether, if there 
were only two places of worship in the parish where his reverence is 
rector, the churchman ought to go to either place, or to stay at home? 

Much is it to be lamented that such a spirit of exclusiveness should 
reside in the minds of good men ; and we fear that, in the Church of 
England, matters will never be amended, there will be no coming down 
from the pride and arrogance of a state-church clothed with the fancied 
badge of Divine right, until Providence strikes a humbling blow. We 
believe that blow is preparing: and surely if it does come, the saying 
that ‘‘ pride goeth before a fall,” will never have been more signally 
exemplified. We hope and believe that, notwithstanding all present 
unfavourable appearances, good will arise out of evil. The union of 
all true believers must and will go on: it is necessary as the last 
finishing evidence of the truth of Christianity. The process may not 
be very rapid, but there will be a growing adhesion of all the elements 
of truth, and the discordant and heterogeneous principles of error will 
be left to fall asunder by their own want of coherence. We claim no 
Divine right ourselves—we reject it in others; but we wish to see a 
more powerful operation of the attraction of souls, kindred in their 
common relationship to Him who pronounced them all to be one in 


Him. 


Elements of Church History. Vol. I. comprising the External History 
of the Church during the first three centuries. By David Welsh, D.D. 
F.R.S.E., $e. §c. Edinburgh: Clark. 


Ws are anxious to lose no time in calling the attention of our readers 
to this valuable and interesting volume, from the pen of a competent 
and venerable writer. The general character and talents of Dr. Welsh 
have long been known to fame; and have been as truly, though 
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perhaps they could not be as correctly and highly appreciated, on this 
side the Tweed, as by his own countrymen and fellow-citizens. He has, 
recently however, risen in esteem. His uniformly consistent conduct 
during the whole of the great struggle in which he has “come off 
more than conqueror ;” his deeply serious, his noble, we must add, 
his apostolic bearing, on that eventful day, when it devolved on him 
to preach the sermon, to deliver the protest, to head and lead the 
movement,—by no means the least memorable in that land of memor- 
able sermons and protests and movements,—has enshrined him in our 
hearts. Multitudes in Britain, who never saw him; multitudes more 
who previously knew not his name, whilst they were one with him in 
Christ Jesus, as they read his character in his acts and in his words, 
blended their sacred tears and sympathies with the strugglings of his 
own afflicted spirit, and enjoyed many a season of holy communion 
with himself and his high-minded companions. We now revere and 
love, as well as admire him ; and cannot fail to read such a work from 
such a pen, with a greatly increased interest. ‘‘ Virtus, virtus et conciliat 
amicitias, et conservat ; . . . et nobis Scipio, quanquam dissitus, vivit 
nunc, semperque vivet.” 

It is always for a lamentation when men, thoroughly qualified to in- 
struct their fellows from the press, go down to the grave leaving no 
memorial. When it pleases God prematurely, or suddenly, to remove 
them, we meekly bow to his decision, because we know that he doeth 
all things well. But in some cases the evil arises from procrastination, 
in others from dilatoriness ; in a few it may be referred to true 
humility, but in more it must be traced to a morbid dread of failure, 
or of criticism, which not unfrequently has its origin in pride; and in 
either case it is deeply to be deplored. What vast stores of acquired 
knowledge, what accumulated materials of profound thought, which 
only wanted recording to give them the stability and permanence of 
the finished and imperishable structure, have thus been lost to man- 
kind! What responsibilities have thus been violated! What trusts 
betrayed! And whilst the superficial and jejune have inundated the 
earth with their worthless speculations, who can calculate the extent 
to which posterity has been defrauded of its fair inheritance, by some 
of the greatest men of the human family withholding, through sheer 
diffidence or indolence, the fruit of their toils? We rejoice that Dr. 
Welsh has formed that just estimate of his own powers, which, whilst 
it is quite consistent with the modesty of true genius, is necessary to 
stimulate us even to attempt all the good we are capable of doing ; 
and we believe he will not be without his reward. 

We learn from the preface of the volume, whose title we have cited 
above, that the author contemplates a work on church history, which 
may extend to six or seven volumes, and which shall reach to the close 
of the sixteenth century ; the volume before us, however, is one of 
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two only, which are to embrace the first three centuries, and to have 
the character of a complete work of that very instructive period ; and 
the hope is held out to us of receiving the second within twelve months 
from the publication of the first, i.e. about May next year. It is not 
our attention therefore now to review the volume before us,—we shall 
await anxiously the birth of its companion; and after we have heard its 
voice, and ascertained its existence, apply ourselves to the careful 
examination of its form and structure, its beauty and strength. In 
the mean time, however, we cannot suffer the one we have to lie on 
our shelf unnoticed. It has high claims to attention. To three classes 
of persons especially we earnestly recommend its immediate purchase 
and perusal,—to the minister of religion, the theological student, and 
the heads of families. The former two must have it; and we know of 
no work on the subject that could with so much advantage be read 
aloud in the family circle. Nor would any disadvantage arise from the 
reading of it, even if the appearance of its companion should be de- 
layed, since, though incomplete without it, its subject is quite distinct 
and full of interest. 

The volume contaizis two introductions. The first is general, and 
intended as the introduction to the entire work. It extends to fifty- 
three pages. It treats on the ‘‘ object of church history—its place 
among other departments of inquiry—subjects comprehended in it— 
periods—preparatory and auxiliary studies—sources of information— 
advantages of the study—and works upon the subject.” It is a 
masterly performance. Dr. Welsh is a philosophic historian. His 
wing may be less adventurous, and his flights less daring than those of 
his late friend, Dr. Thos. Brown ; but he exhibits much of the sagacity 
and discrimination, and possesses much of the elegance, both of thought 
and diction, by which Dugald Stewart is distinguished. He may be 
the inferior of another illustrious countryman, in breadth of view and 
largeness of grasp, but he has studied with no small success in the 
same school with Robertson, and has some excellences peculiarly his 
own. He may not be capable of that quick intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the characters and scenes to be described, which has enabled 
that great man to make every page a picture instinct with life; but 
what was wanting to him in this original power has been well supplied 
by attention and diligence, and has enabled him td present before us 
some vivid and charming sketches. 

On reading this introduction, we at once see that the author had 
taken due pains to understand what he had to do, before he entered 
on his work. His ambition was far higher than that of a mere 
chronicler of facts, or collector of material, however valuable, for the 
use of others. He aspires to be an architect of a high order, and he 
has not mistaken his capabilities. Under the guidance of those great 
principles which he has so beautifully and clearly enunciated in this 
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introduction, he is seen to be continually directing his mind to the 
investigation of causes ; and, as he is free from those eccentricities by 
which otherwise great philosophers have sometimes been spoiled, and 
possesses in a large degree that rarest of all endowments, the gift of 
common sense, he never misleads us by fanciful reasonings, or far- 
fetched and unlikely conjectures. His combinations are natural and com- 
prehensive ; he seldom loses sight of the remoter and more concealed 
influence of events, in their more palpable and obvious bearings: he is 
not the writer of biography, but of history ; nor of the history of a 
doctrine or a sect, but of the church ; and, as he has set himself in a 
satholie spirit to ascertain the lessons which it teaches, we are per- 
suaded that, as far as human frailty will admit, he will faithfully record 
them for the instruction of his fellows. We have examined the 
structure he has set himself to rear, as its parts are developed in this 
introduction, and we have little hesitation in saying, that if it should 
be completed according to the pattern, of which ‘te commencement 
holds out the promise, we shall have a building as beautiful and orna- 
mental, as it will be useful, solid, and compact. 

We propose to quote a few paragraphs from this part of the volume, 
as well to justify our own remarks, as to exhibit Dr. W.’s views in his 
own clear and elegant language. 

“‘The object of church history is to give an account of the rise and progress, the 
vicissitudes and character of that spiritual kingdom, which the Almighty has es- 
tablished on the earth, under the administration of his Son Jesus Christ.”—p. 1. 

“The history of the church is not to be considered as forming merely a separate 
branch in the history of religion and manners, or as affording matter only for a 
subordinate chapter in civil history. An acquaintance with the leading events con- 
nected with ecclesiastical affays, is indeed indispensable to the philosopher and 
politician ; but the fact that a revelation has been made of the Divine will from 
heaven, imparts to the history of those who wanes been brought under its influence, 
the dignity of an independent branch of inquiry.”—p. 2. 

“In regard both to the subjects treated of, and the different periods under which 
they are considered, it must be constantly borne in mind, that in general church 
history we have to do with the church universal. Ecclesiastical history is not the 
histery of the Christian religion merely, nor of the science of theology, nor of the 
hierarchy, nor of the learned and good individuals who have given a character to 
the Christian community—but of all these. Nor is it to be considered as a col- 
lection merely of the histories of the different sects and communities. It is not 
more distinguished from Christian biography, than it is from special histories of sects 
or Christian countries. The result of the contact between the truth of revelation 
and the human mind, affords in each particular instance matter of curious and 
instructive observation ; and within certain limits, the experience of every individual 
under the influence of Divine truth, may be made available in the departments both 

“ 


of religion and theolog In church history, however, we have to do with in- 





dividuals ouly as they stand related to the spiritual comm 


i 





to which they belong, 
and those individuals alone can be noticed, who by their talents or virtues have 
exercised a remarkable influence over the whole. It is thus also with the com- 
munities into which the church universal has been divided. None of them must be 
overlooked,—all of them afford matter for instructive description. ....... The 
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same rule must be followed here, with that laid down by philosophical historians in 
reference to the account that should be given of the progress of society among 
different states, which from their mutual relations, admit of being considered as form- 
ing one body politic. Those who have embraced the truths of revelation, extend ina 
chain from the origin of our race, and have been scattered over many countries— 
often without any external tie of connexion or dependence. Still there are some 
particulars in which all agree, and thus the idea of unity may be attached to the 
whole; and in fact, so far as they are all under the influence of Divine truth, a real 
union subsists among them as all partaking of the same spirit. Even those who, 
living in the same country, are divided into different parties, and who may refuse 
to each other the character of church membership, in so far as they hold the essen- 
tial truths of revelation, and live under its power, are in reality united as followers 
of the same Lord—and the history of the church embraces them all ae one.”— 
pp. 12, 13. 


. 


Referring to the benefits of the study, Dr. W. says :— 


“The highest advantages, however, resulting from the study of church history, 
relates to theology considered as a science. It is very common with those who have 
been long habituated to one view of Scripture doctrine, to look upon the system 
that they hold as that which must necessarily be adopted by, or rather must 
suggest itself to every unprejudiced mind, and that we have little more to do with 
other and preceding systems than to examine how far they coincide with our own 
as the only true standard. Nothing, however, can be more erroneous. While the 
essential truths of the Gospel, as objects of saving faith, have continued the same in 
all periods of the church, their scientific form has continually varied, being deter- 
mined by the personal character and views of individuals, as affected by the con- 
dition of society at the time when they flourished, and the systems of philosophy 
which then prevailed. There is nothing which proceeds from the hands of man in 
reference to the Scriptures, which is not more or less tinged by one or other of the 
particulars which have been mentioned. We find the topics, the form, and the ex- 
pression of creeds and confessions, even of the tgue church, in successive eras, 
affected, or, in a great measure, determined by the errors against which it was 
necessary to guard the faithful, and by the controversies which prevailed; and 
the influence of the spirit of the different ages, and of the personal character of in- 
dividuals, is often also perceptible in matters of doctrine, worship, and government.” 
—pp. 22, 23. 

«“ The advantages of connecting the study of historic and systematic theology have 
been pointed out, and in this respect an acquaintance with the heresies is of great 
importance, from the remarkable fact, in regard to many of the doctrines of our con- 
fessions and creeds, that while the germ of them is to be found in the works of the 
most ancient Christian writers, and though substantially they were always embraced 
by the church, yet the full and distinct statement of them has been generally first occa- 
sioned by the existence of errors of an opposite description. Not that anything essen- 
tially new has been discovered, but that the attention of the church has been directed 
to those portions of holy writ that relate to such questions, by which means the nature 
and bearing of Christian doctrine have been more fully and accurately evolved. Thus 
the spurious gospels forged by the Gnostics, and the false glosses made by them of 
the true gospels, first prepared the way for a right exegesis. Thus also the doctrine 
of the Trinity, though received by the church from the earliest times, was never set 
forth in all its fulness till the Patripassian, Sabellian, Arian, and Macedonian heresies 
brought the various passages of Scripture under the notice of minds solemnised by 
the subject, and sharpened in the controversy which was carried on. In like manner 
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the Apollinarian, Nestorian, and Eutychian errors led to a more definite explanation 
of the doctrines of the incarnation. And the same illustrations might be given re- 
specting the doctrines of original sin, justification by faith, and others.”—pp. 26, 27. 


The introduction to the first part contains two sections; one on the 
condition of the heathen world ; the other on the condition of the Jews ; 
in each of which, we think, the author has been singularly successful 
in seizing and presenting clearly to our view the right points; the 
perusal of which has constantly reminded us of the famed disquisitions 
prefixed to the History of Charles the Fifth. 

The History begins p. 95, and the remainder of the volume is occu- 
pied with the first chapter and the appended notes. This chapter is 
exclusively devoted to the ‘‘ Propagation and Persecutions of Chris- 
tianity,”’ the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the church being re- 
served, we presume, for the second volume. It is divided into four 
sections. Section 1. on the Life and Ministry of Jesus Christ, has in- 
terested us deeply. Its biographical sketch, though brief, is at once 
comprehensive and graphic; and the various theories by which men 
have attempted to explain away its peculiarities are satisfactorily met, 
and it is made to stand out in the front of this history, as it ought to 
stand—THE GREATEST OF ALL MYSTERIES, THE GREATEST OF ALL 
REALITIES. 

Section 2. carries us on to the death of the last surviving apostle, and 
makes us acquainted with the progress and difficulties of the new doc- 
trine up to the close of the first century. Section 3. extends to the 
commencement of the Dioclesian persecution, and treats “ of the spread 
of the Gospel; of the opposition made to Christianity ;” embracing 
notices ‘of the legal position of the Christians; and of their persecutions 
by order of the civil rulers, and from popular violence; and of the 
authors who wrote against Christianity.” Section 4. continues the 
narrative “till the peace of the church was secured by Constantine 
becoming sole emperor.” 

We must transcribe the concluding paragraph. After referring to 
the rapid divergence from the views of Constantine, which took place 
in the mind of Licinius, though they had affixed their joint signatures 
to the edict of Milan ;—and describing the hostilities that ensued, and 
were followed by the death of the rival monarch, a.n. 324, he says— 


“It is not to be wondered at that in contemplating the change that was effected 
by this victory, Eusebius should break forth into the utterance of the warmest 
sentiments of gratitude and joy. When thinking of the deliverance of the followers 
of Jesus from the terrible evils to which they had been so long subjected, he de- 
clares, that he is constrained to ‘ sing a new song unto the Lord, who hath done 
marvellous things. With his right hand and his holy arm he hath gotten him the 
victory.’ It is indeed delightful to contemplate the scene that, after Constantine 
hecame sole emperor, presents itself to the view. New churches everywhere sprung 
up, and the Christians, secure from all fears of those who formerly oppressed them, 
celebrated solemn days of festivity, All things seemed to abound with fulness of 
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light, and they who heretofore had looked on each other with dejectedness and 
sorrow, then met with smiling countenances and cheerful eyes. In dances also and 
in songs in every city, and in the fields they first of all glorified God, the King of 
kings, and then the pious emperor, together with his children beloved of God. 
There was an oblivion of past affliction, no remembrance of any impiety, but only an 
enjoyment of the present good things, heightened by the expectation of thei 
increase. Euseb. H. E. x. 9.” 


How sad the issue of these apparently auspicious events! and Dr. W. 
as if significantly, adds— 


“ How far the prognostications of future good were realised, will be considered in 
a subsequent volume.” 


We have already said that the government, &c., of the church 
during this period remain to be considered ; and the author has kept so 
clear of these points in the volume before us, that we do not recollect 
a sentence which indicates his own preference. We believe him to be 
a sincere Presbyterian ; how far he is an Establishment man, we have 
no means of accurately judging; of course his views in those matters 
will come out as he proceeds, and will be fairly and broadly stated. 
Perhaps it is hardly worth while anticipating this; yet it may prevent 
mistake on the part of some of our readers, if we observe that the com- 
mendations which we are able so heartily to bestow on this part of his 
performance, will by no means commit us to the approval of that system 
of church government, &c., of which he may be found the advocate. 
Should we seriously differ on these points, and be under the necessity of 
entering the arena with him, we shall still highly estimate his labours. 
It is enough for us to be assured that he will write honestly and impar- 
tially, though not infallibly ; and we shall hail the statement and defence 
of even what we may deem to be erroneous views from such a man, 
because we believe they must aid the enunciation of truth, and prove a 
powerful help in bringing about that union of sentiments among the 
people of God, which we think time and Providence are hastening on. 
After so long a night of darkness and superstition, during which truth 
had been torn to pieces, and given to the four winds, it was not to be 
expected that the scattered fragments could be gathered up, and her 
original form restored, amid the consternation and excitement attendant 
on the first discovery of the loss. True the pattern, as far as it seemed 
good to the Divine Architect to furnish one,was preserved, but the filling 
up, the embodiment, had disappeared with the primitive churches, and 
one would mistake one feature, and another, another; whilst others 
would differ as to the combinations and groupings of the whole; and 
men are but just beginning to pursue the investigation calmly. Dr. 
Welsh has entered on the inquiry ; he will furnish us with his idea for 
our study; we hope it will be an approximation: we expect there will 
be much to be approved ; but should there be much also that both we 
and others may be compelled to reject because we deem it false, it may 
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yet greatly aid our own progress by stimulating further examination, 
suggesting views we had not taken, correcting prejudices we had not 
suspected, producing that oneness of heart which must precede the 
oneness of thought; and thus be a step which will ultimately lead to the 
recovery of the divine but long-lost object we have all been eagerly in 
quest of. 

It is worthy of observation that no church history of the kind un- 
dertaken by our author has been attempted in our language. We have 
works on different periods, and selected topics, of great research and 
labour, but that by Milner is the only one that professes to be a uni- 
versal history on a large scale. And this, as Dr. W. justly observes, 
“cannot be considered a history of the church. It is professedly 
written on ‘a new plan,’ and the peculiarity of that plan consists in 
giving a history only of ‘ real Christians ;’ and it must be obvious that 
it excludes much that is essential to a complete portraiture of historic 
Christianity.” Accordingly we have been compelled to import our 
knowledge on this most interesting topic, like our choicest wines and 
fruits, from other lands. Yet where should it grow if not here, where 
Christianity has so long cast her deepest and her firmest roots? We re- 
joice that with the improved culture and fertility of our soil, the mental 
vine of which church history is the appropriate fruit, is at length 
beginning to show some symptoms of a vigorous and luxuriant existence. 
We heartily thank our continental friends for the rich repasts they have 
often afforded us, but we cannot conceal our anxiety to redeem our 
character, and taste some grapes of home growth. We cannot but think 
that a church history, the product of a mind with whose tendencies and 
habits we thoroughly sympathise, and which has been trained under 
the influence of British philosophy, good sense, and above all of British 
piety, is a desideratum ; it may lack some advantages derived from 
German penetration and patience, but we believe it would possess 
other sterling qualities which would more than compensate for the loss. 

To these considerations, by which we are induced to urge on our 
readers the early perusal of the volume at the head of this article, we 
cannot help adding that the book is got up in a manner every way 
worthy of its contents. Type, paper, and external appearance, are all in 
itsfavour. It is to its spirited publishers we are indebted for the valu- 
able series of the Biblical Cabinet and the Cabinet Library ; with some 
of the volumes of which we hope very shortly to be able to interest 
our readers. 
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Our readers who take an interest in the rise and progress of the Independent 
denomination will be gratified to learn that Mr. Benj. Hanbury has, by the publica- 
tion of the third volume, completed his laborious task of compiling “ Historical 
Memorials relating to the Independents or Congreyationalists from their Rise to the 
Restoration of the Monarchy, A.D. MDCLX.” The whole work is comprised in 
seventy-five chapters : the first volume records the events from 1549 to 1637; the 
second volume those from 1637 to 1645; while the volume now before us records 
those from 1646 to 1661. We shall have occasion to notice this most important 
work at length, and therefore now only give this passing announcement of it, that all 
who have the means may possess themselves of this great repertory of facts and 
principles relating to our denomination, and which till now were quite inaccessible 
to general readers. (Jackson & Walford.) 

The third and fourth volumes of the new and uniform edition of The Morning 
Exercises at Cripplegate, St. Giles in the Fields, and in Southwark, are now out, 
and fully sustain the promise of their predecessors in the beauty of their typography, 
and the care of their editor. As this edition will be the most handsome and accu- 
rate that has yet appeared, so we would respectfully suggest that it should be made 
as complete as possible by the compilation of extensive indices of texts and subjects. 
(T. Tegg.) 

Dissenting ministers do not frequently possess the learning or the leisure which 
are required for the study of local antiquities. ‘ Windsor in the Olden Time,” we 
confess, was an attractive subject; and a residence of eleven years amidst its right 
royal scenes, was enough to stir a man of less poetic taste and scholar-like attain- 
ment than “ John Stoughton.” A most attractive volume from the pen of that 
gentleman, entitled, “ Notices of Windsor in the Olden Time,” is now before us, 
and we must confess that we have read it with deep interest and real pleasure. It 
is comprised in five chapters—Windsor in its earliest days—in the fourteenth 
century—in the fifteenth—in the sixteenth—and in the seventeenth century. A 
mournful procession of the courtly votaries of wealth, honour, and delight, is made 
to pass before the reader; and it is impossible to resist the sad but salutary 
reflections which crowd upon the mind in the review. It gives us satisfaction to 
say, that Mr. Stoughton has not spared censure, nor has he withheld praise, where 
he thought it due; and our readers will find that he does not shrink from the 
avowal of his principles, doctrinal or ecclesiastical. The volume is inscribed “ by 
His Royal Highness’s gracious permission,” to Prince Albert ; and we have reason to 
know that it has obtained no small favour in the royal circle, a favour which we are 
sure it will command wherever it is read. (D. Bogue.) 

Mr. Kitto has published the fifteenth part of his very valuable Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature, and which extends from “ Levites’”’ to “ Mediator.”’ The list 
of “the scholars and divines” who assist him in the production of this important 
work, attests the variety and soundness of the knowledge and learning which is 
made to bear upon it. Since Charles Taylor first edited Father Calmet, such stores 
of critical, archeological, and scientific lore have been discovered illustrative of the 
sacred writings, as fully to justify the publication of a new and original dictionary of 
the Bible. (A. & C. Black. Longman and Co.) 

We announced the publication of Dr. Halley’s important volume On the Sacraments 
in our last, by transcribing a valuable paper “ On the Service of the Synagogue.” Such 
a volume requires to be reviewed with care, and therefore our readers will not desire 
an extempore judgment upon it. This, however, we are at once prepared to say, 
that whatever variety of opinion may exist upon some of Dr. Halley’s positions, 
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none will be felt respecting the great and varied learning—the acute and eloquent 
argumentation, and the admirable Christian temper by which it is distinguished. 
(Jackson & Walford.) 

The interest which is increasingly felt respecting the state and opinions of the 
ancient people of God, is to our minds a hopeful circumstance. “ The Jew, in this 
and other Lands,” is a pleasing little book for young people, embellished with nume- 
rous wood illustrations, that will promote the feeling of compassion for their present 
desolations. (Tract Society.) 

The prolific pen of our friend, Dr. Campbell, has supplied us with another piece of 
instructive biography. The founder of city missions deserves a record; and “ Me- 
moirs of David Nasmith: His Labours and Travels in Great Britain, France, the 
United States and Canada,” are an ample one. We regret that we can only glance at 
it now, but it involves principles and suggests topics which require a more length- 
ened notice. (J. Snow.) 

The ninth volume of “ The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by him- 
self,” contains twenty-four sermons, which their author published forty years ago, in 
two octavo volumes. “ They passed through five large editions in a short time. This 
encouraged him to advance in his course of authorship far beyond what he could 
originally have intended.” Although our venerable friend modestly says, “he now 
sees more imperfections in them than he once saw,” yet they contain so many excel- 
lences, that we sincerely trust they may have that circulation in their present econo- 
mical size which the last generation gave to them in the costlier form of two octavos. 
(C. A. Bartlett.) 





THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The History of the London Missionary Society; comprising an Account of the 
Origin of the Society, Biographical Notices of some of its Founders and Mission- 
aries, with a Record of its Progress at Home, and its Operations Abroad. Compiled 
from Original Documents in the possession of the Society. By William Ellis, late 
Foreign Secretary of the Society, &c. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 580. London: Snow. 

Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Rev. G. W. Montgomery; with a 
Prefatory Address to the English Reader. 12mo. pp. 184. London: Wiley and 
Putnam. 

The Jew, in this and other Lands. pp. 152. London: The Religious Tract 
Society. 

The Hebrew Martyrs, or the Triumph of Principle. By John Waddington. 
18mo. pp. 72. London: J. Snow. 

The Morning Exercises at Cripplegate, St. Giles in the Fields, and in Southwark ; 
being Divers Sermons, Preached by several Ministers of the Gospel in or near 
London. Fifth Edition. Carefully Collated and Corrected: with Notes and 
Translations. By James Nichols. Volume IV. 8vo. pp. 616. London: Tegg. 

Sermons Preached in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Plymouth. By the Rev. 
Hinton C. Smith, B.A. Minister. Post 8vo. pp. 234, London: Hatchard, Adams 
and Co. 

Hints to Mothers for the Management of Health, &c.; with an Exposure of 
Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Fourth 
Edition. Revised and considerably enlarged. Post 8vo. pp. 368. London: 
Longman. 

Laodicea ; or Religious Declension. Its Nature, Indications, Causes, Conse- 
quences, and Remedies. An Essay, by David Everard Ford. 18mo. pp. 118. 
London: Simpkin and Co. 1844. 
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The Working Man’s Wife. By the Author of the Family Book. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 

The Missionary Jubilee; a Poem for the Young. By Jubal. 18mo. pp. 36. 
London: J. Snow. 

Hymns for the Chamber of Sickness. By James Edmeston. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 

The Baptisms of Scripture Unfolded. In Two Parts. By Sarah Bull. Post 8vo. 
pp- 66. London: W. Aylott. 

The Presbyterian Review, and Religious Journal. No. LXVI. 8vo. London: 
Marshall and Co. 

The Antichrist of St. John, St. Paul’s Man of Sin, and the Little Horn of Daniel 
identified in their Application to the Papacy, and its present Aspect. By Charles 
Richard Cameron, M.A. 8vo. pp. 64. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By John Kitto. 8vo. Part XV. Edinburgh : 
A. and C. Black. London: Adams and Co. 

Essays on Some of the Prophecies in Holy Scripture which remain to be fulfilled. 
Essay the Sixth, On the Scheme of Providence. By Edward Gerrand Marsh, M.A. 
8vo. pp. 32. London: Seeley. 

The Pictorial Sunday Book. Folio, Part X. London: Knight and Co. 

An Appeal to Young Christians on behalf of the Jews. Address on Prayer for 
the Jews. A Word to Jews and Christians on the Future Prospects of Israel. 12mo. 
British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Jews. 

The Calcutta Melodies ; comprising Twenty-six original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
in a variety of measures. By the late Rev. John Lawson, Missionary to the East 
Indies. Arranged with a separate accompaniment for the Organ, Pianoforte, or 
Seraphine, by G. Mather. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 


18mo. pp. 176. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH AUTUMNAL MEETING OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL UNION, HELD AT NORWICH, ON THE 1liru, l6rua, 
AND 17rx DAYS OF OCTOBER, 1844. 


[To meet the wishes of our readers, we present them at the earliest moment with 
an abstract of the whole proceedings of this most happy meeting, and intend in the 
next number to report the speeches of our brethren who proposed or sustained the 
respective resolutions. | 

TvespAy EventineG, October 15th. 

The sermon was preached in the Old Meeting-house, the Rev. Andrew Reed’s, by 
the Rev. Joun Burnet, of Camberwell, to a crowded congregation, from Phil. i. 27. 
Although the evening was wet, numbers went away unable to gain admittance. 
Prayer before sermon by the Rev. J. ALExanpeER, of Norwich; after sermon, by the 
Rev. E. Prout, of Halstead. 


WEDNESDAY MorninG, October 16th. 


The first meeting for conference assembled at nine o’clock. The Rev. Dr. BurpEr, 
of Hackney, presided, and opened the proceedings with solemn worship, and a very 
appropriate address. 

The Rev. Henry Ricwarp, of London, who, with the Rev. J. Blackburn, of 
Pentonville, was a deputation to the churches of South Wales, in June last, 
presented a report of that visit, and of the state, wants, and prospects of our 
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interests in the Principality ; on which the following resolution was moved by the 
Rev. Ricwarp Extiort, of Devizes; seconded by the Rev. James SHERMAN, of 


London :— 

I. That the report of the deputation to South Wales be received and entered on the 
proceedings of this Assembly, with instructions to the Committee of the Union to 
adopt all practicable means for assisting and encouraging the brethren and churches 
in the Principality. Also that this Meeting receives the report now presented, as an 
interesting illustration of the advantages to be derived from bringing the Independent 
churches of various and remote districts into union and intercourse. 

The Rev. J. Bracksurn then read a memorial on the History, Position, and 
Prospects of the Independent Colleges,—on which the following resolution was 
moved by the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham; seconded by the Rev. J. ALEx- 
ANDER, of Norwich; and, after an interesting discussion, unanimously adopted :— 

II. That the paper now read be received, and recorded among the proceedings of the 
Assembly. Also, that in the judgment of this Meeting, a conference of representatives 
from the managing committees and tutors of the several colleges, on the matters 
discussed in the paper now presented, and on other points touching their efficiency, 
would be highly beneficial; and that the Committee of the Union be therefore 
instructed to submit, in the most respectful manner, to the consideration of the 
authorities of the various colleges, the expediency of convening such a conference of 
their representatives. 

In connexion with the foregoing subject, the Rev. Witt1am LeGee, of Fakenham, 
invited the attention of the Meeting to the efforts in which he has been for some 
years engaged, for training candidates for the ministry, with a view to their entering 
the colleges adequately prepared for the studies pursued in them; and to the 
necessity of some public, permanent support, to enable him to continue these most 
useful labours ;—on which, the following resolution was submitted by the Rev. 
J. SroucuTon, of London; seconded by the Rev. ANDREW Reep, of Norwich; and 
unanimously adopted :— 

III. That in the judgment of this Meeting it is, in many instances, not only of 
important advantage, but of absolute necessity, that young brethren of good abili- 
ties, but of slender educational advantages, should receive instructions preparatory 
to their entrance on the studies pursued in the theological colleges. And this 
Meeting, persuaded that the Rev. Wm. Legge is eminently qualified to impart pre- 
paratory instruction in such cases, very strongly recommends, that any judicious 
proposals to sustain him in this important work, which may be submitted to the 
public, should receive liberal support. Also, that the paper read by Mr. Legge be 
communicated to any conference on the colleges that may be convened. 

As the third subject for consideration, an appeal to the churches, and to their 
pastors and deacons, on the important duty at this time of increased efforts for the 
religious good of the British people, was read by the Rev. A. Wexts, of London. 
And the following resolution on this document was moved by THomas BRIGHTWELL, 
Esq., of Norwich; seconded by the Rev. R. Roprnson, of Witham; and unani- 
mously passed :— 

IV. That the appeal on the duty of increased efforts for the religious good of the 
British People, now read, be adopted by this Meeting, and entered on its pro- 
ceedings ; also, that the Committee of the Union be instructed to give it as wide a 
circulation as possible. 

Prayer having been offered by the Rev. Dr. Maturson, the Assembly adjourned 
for refreshment. After which the Rev. James SHERMAN occupied the attention of 
the brethren with details off plan for the formation of Congregational Benefit 
Societies. 
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WepNeEsDAY EvENING, October 16th. 

A public meeting, to promote the interests and objects of the Congregational 
Union, was held in Princes-street Chapel; Tuomas Batcatwe tt, Esq., of Norwich » 
in the chair. The proceedings commenced with worship, conducted by the Rev. 
Witi1aM Hormes, of Wisbeach. After the Caarrman’s opening address, a short 
paper, explanatory of the constitution, objects, and proceedings of the Union, was 
read by the Rev. A. WeLLs, one of the Secretaries. The following resolutions were 
then submitted, and adopted :— 

V. First resolution, moved by the Rev. Dr. Burper; and seconded by Jos1au 
Conner, Esq., of London :— 

That the present Meeting is deeply impressed with the value and excellence of 
Christian union in general—and in particular distinctly recognises the eminent advan- 
tages to be derived from an extended confederation of churches of the Congregational 
faith and order for mutual improvement, combined strength, and common objects, 
provided such union be so constituted as to give entire security that the several 
independency of the united churches will be in no way invaded by it. And this 
Meeting, believing the constitution of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales to be such as will both secure the advantages and avoid the dangers of con- 
federacy among Independent churches, gives to that Union its cordial approbation 
and support. 

VI. Second resolution, moved by the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, and 
seconded by the Rev. J. W. Massie, of Manchester :— 

That this Meeting regards with peculiar satisfaction the proposal to appropriate 
the entire profits of the publications of the Union as a fund in aid of aged ministers ; 
and in order to promote this excellent design, the pastors and deacons present 
engage to use their best influence with their respective churches for securing to the 
Union a contributed income adequate to its current expenditure, that the profits 
of publications may be appropriated, without any deduction for that object, entirely 
to the fund for aged ministers; and in order both to render that fund as large 
as possible, and to diffuse intelligence and a public spirit throughout the churches, 
this Meeting will exert itself to give the widest circulation possible to the several 
publications of the Union. 


VII. Third resolution, moved by the Rev. J. BLAcksurn, of London; seconded 
by the Rev. A. Reep, of Norwich :— 

That this Meeting would remark with peculiar interest, that it is assembled 
in a district of our favoured country, sacred to Independents, as the scene, more 
than two centuries ago, of some of the earliest churches and sufferings of their 
fathers, whom persecution drove from the neighbouring coasts to seek an asylum in 
Holland; and while the Meeting rejoices exceedingly in the advance made by 
religious freedom and the rights of conscience in these days, as compared with the 
stormy times in which conscientious Christian confessors of every name were found 
faithful unto death, it would also devoutly bless God that He has preserved the 
Independent churches of Britain, and of the East Anglian districts in particular, 
sound in the great doctrines of the Christian faith, and stedfast in their testimony 
for primitive church principles, through so long a tract of time, and so many 
changing and trying scenes. 

The Rev. J. ALEXANDER dismissed the Assembly with the benediction. 


TaursDAY Mornina, October 17th. 


A second meeting was held similar to that on the previous morning, commenced 
and closed at the same hours, and in the same manner. The Rey. Dr. BuRDER 
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again presided, and, after conducting worship in praise and the reading of the 
Scripture, invited the Rev. J. Brown, of North Walsham, to offer prayer. 

The First suBsect introduced to the Meeting was a paper on the various plans 
proposed for raising funds in aid of British Missions, particularly the simultaneous 
collections on the last Lord’s-day in each successive October ; the church members’ 
penny-a-week contribution ; and auxiliary societies or associations in every church 
in which it may be practicable to establish such an organisation. 

VIII. Resolutions thereon :—Moved by the Rev. Dr. CampBeLL; seconded by 
the Rev. H. Ricnarp, of London ; aud adopted :— 

1. That in the view of this Meeting, the contributions of the churches in aid of 
British missions have been hitherto very inadequate, not only in relation to this 
most important object, but also to the abilities and resources of the churches, and 
to the proportion of their efforts which they ought to have appropriated to it. 

Moved by the Rev. E. Prout, of Halstead; seconded by the Rev. J. H. Rook, of 
Faversham ; and adopted :— 

2. That this Meeting most respectfully, but most urgently, recommends to all the 
churches immediate concurrence in the proposals for public collections on the last 
Lord’s-day in October, and for the church-members’ penny-a-week contribution, in 
aid of British missions. 

Moved by the Rev. S. S. ENGiANp, of Royston; and seconded by C. J. Mer- 
cALFE, Esq., of Roxton Park, Huntingdonshire :— 

3. That as eminently calculated to recommend this latter proposal, the Rev. 
J. A. James be respectfully requested to abridge into the form of a tract, his appeal 
on the subject inserted in The Christian Witness for July iast, entitled, ‘An easy 
and effectual Plan of Finance for the support of British Missions.” And this 
Meeting offers thanks to Mr. James for his valuable service in the preparation of 
that appeal. 

Moved by the Rev. E. Prout, of talstead, seconded by the Rev. T. W. Davis, of 
Colchester :— 

4, That it appears to this Meeting highly expedient that the correspondence of 
our various societies should be addressed to the deacons of the churches as well as 
to the pastors; and that, therefore, the Committee of the Union be authorised by 
this Meeting to issue a circular to the pastors, requesting the names and addresses 
of their deacons, in order to carry out this suggestion. 


As a SEcoND sussect for consideration, the following plan for the distribution of 
the fund in aid of aged ministers, to be derived from the profits of The Christian 
Witness, and other publications of the Society, was read from the chair. 

1. This Fund shall consist of all clear profits of ‘* The Christian Witness, and 
Church Member’s Magazine,’ without any deduction for any other object whatever,— 
of the profits of all other publications of the Union, as soon and as far as voluntary 
contributions can be obtained to meet its current charges,—of any donations, sub. 
scriptions, or bequests, that may be contributed to increase the Fund. 

2. The distributors of this Fund shall be the Committee of the Union, the 
officers of all associations connected with the Union, aud the editor of The Christian 
Witness. 

3. The ministers eligible to receive grants from this Fund, shall be accredited 
Congregational ministers in Eng'and or Wales, not less than sixty years of age; 
who have been engaged in the ministry not less than twenty-five years ; and have been 
for at least that term sustained as ministers, without following any trade or pro- 
fession for profit, that of schoolmaster excepted; and who can produce a certificate 
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from the officers of the association to which they belong, testifying from their own 
knowledge, or on sufficient inquiry, to the age, term of service, and ministerial 
character and support of the applicant, as above required. 

4. A distribution from the Fund shall be made yearly, in London, on the Monday 
preceding every Annual Assembly of the Union, and the hour and place of the 
meetiyg for this purpose shall be notified to every distributor by post, at least ten 
days previously. The distributors in attendance at the meeting shall alone have a 
vote-in the distribution. To this meeting there shall always be presented an audited 
account of all receipts for the Fund during the year ending on the 31st of the next 
preceding December. To the ensuing Assembly of the Union this account of the 
Fund shall be presented, with a list of all grants made from it, only the names of 
the recipients shall not be specified; but the list of names shall be open to the 
private inspection of any member of the Union. The account and list so presented 
shall be published in the minutes of the Assembly. 

5. The distributors shall be empowered to appoint from their own number 
a treasurer and a secretary of the Fund, and any committee necessary or con- 
venient for despatch of business; as also to establish any regulations or by-laws, 
for carrying into effect the foregoing rules; but such appointments or by-laws 
shall be made only at a yearly meeting for distribution. The number and amount 
of grants, and the preference among eligible applicants, when too numerous to 
be all assisted, shall be confided to the discretion of the distributors present at the 
meeting. All unavoidable expenses, but no remuneration for service or travelling 
connected with management, shall be paid from the Fund, as allowed and directed 
by the yearly meetings for distribution. 

6. Nothing in the foregoing rules shall prevent appropriations from the Fund to 
assist younger ministers in assuring their lives for deferred annuities, to commence 
at the completion of their sixtieth year, if such use of a portion of the Fund shall 
hereafter be thought advisable; but neither this appropriation of portions of the 
Fund, nor any other change in the rules now exhibited, shall be adopted, except by 
an Annual Assembly of the Union, either at its first or its adjourned session. 

7. In order to secure a distribution from the Fund on the Monday preceding 
the next Annual Assembly of the Union, the general Committee of the Union shall 
be authorised to receive previous applications, in harmony with the rules now 
established, and to submit them to a meeting of distributors to be then convened. 

IX. First resolution thereon, moved by the Rev. Samuet Sreer, of Hedingham; 
seconded by the Rev. J. Lyon, of Union Chapel, Southwark, and adopted :— 

That the draft of a plan for distribution of the fund in aid of aged ministers now 
presented, be received for consideration, and the several paragraphs read and sub- 
mitted seriatim accordingly. 

X. Second iesolution, submitted at the close of the discussion, by Jonn May, 
Esq., Mayor of Ipswich; seconded by Wittram Rutt, Esq., of London, and 
adopted :— 

That the plan, in the form in which the several paragraphs have been successively 
approved, be adopted, and entered on the proceedings of the Assembly ; also that 
it be acted on by the committee of distribution. 

XI. Third resolution, moved by the Rev. A. Weits; seconded by the Rev. R. 
AsutTon, of London, and adopted :— 

That the pastors, and deacons, and cther brethren now present, are deeply 
impressed with the importance of securing for the Union a contributed income, 
sufficient for its expenditure; in order, first, That there may be no funds at the 
disposal of the Committee for general purposes, but such as have been contributed 
by the churches upon an approval of the objects to which they are to be applied, 
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Second, That the fund for aged ministers may be sustained by the entire and undi- 
minished profits of all the publications of the Union. Third, That there may then 
be the strongest inducements for extending the sale of those publications as widely 


as possible. 

Turrp sussect. A report of progress to the present time by the Central Committee 
on General Education was presented by the Secretary, the Rev. Ropert AINSLIE, 
and the following resolution was submitted thereon by the Rev. R. Exxrort, of 
Devizes ; and seconded by the Rev. H. Mapern, of Duxford :— 

XII. That the report of the Central Committee on General Education be received 
and entered on the proceedings of the Assembly. Also, that the Assembly cherishes 
the strongest conviction of the importance of this movement in favour of general 
education ; has received with satisfaction and encouragement the statement of progress 
already made, notwithstanding the disadvantages resulting from the long delay in 
obtaining a secretary devoted to this service; and, finally, has learned with great 
joy and hope, the appointment at length happily made of a brother so excellently 
qualified for the position, as the Rev. Robert Ainslie, whom it cordially welcomes to 
his office, and will vigorously sustain in his arduous work. 

The meeting then adjourned for refreshment, after a hymn of praise, and prayer 
conducted by the Rev. J. Rircuie, of Wrentham. Upon the resumption of business 
the following resolutions were most cordially adopted. 

Moved by the Rev. J. A. James; seconded by the Rev. Joan Burnet :— 

XIII. That the truly fraternal and hospitable reception given them by the pastors 
and churches of Norwich is most gratefully appreciated and acknowledged by the 
members of the Congregational Union from a distance, present at the highly-import- 
ant and interesting sessions of this its sixth Autumnal Meeting. 

Moved by Jostan Conner, Esq., of London ; seconded by Joun VENNING, Esq., 
of Norwich :— 

XIV. That this Meeting expresses its cordial thanks to the Rev. Joun Burner 
for his impressive discourse introductory to the services of this Autumnal Meeting. 

Moved by the Rev. Joun Biackspurn; seconded by the Rev. Joun ALEx- 
ANDER :— 

XV. That this Meeting feels it a most pleasing duty to present to its beloved 
Chairman, the Rev. Dr. Burper, a warm and strong expression of its high personal 
esteem, and of its great obligations to him for the able, courteous, and devout 
manner in which he has presided over all its proceedings. 


Tuurspay EveninG, October 17th. 


Meeting in aid of British Missions, was also held in Princes-street Chapel, which 
was again crowded in every part. The chair was taken by Tuomas BRIGHTWELL, 
Esq. Proceedings were opened with worship, conducted by the Rev. J. S. Russell, 
of Yarmouth. 

A short paper was submitted to the Meeting respecting the Home Missionary 
Society ; after which the following resolution was moved by the Rev. James 
SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel, London; seconded by the Rev. Ricuarp Exuiott, 
of Devizes :— 

XVI. That this Meeting, deeply impressed with the conviction that the present 
means of Christiai instruction in this country are very far short of the moral and 
spiritual necessities of the people, considers it a sacred duty to sustain, by its con- 
tributions and its prayers, the Home Missionary Society, as the most important 
institution in connexion with the Congregational churches of England and Wales, 
at present employed in this country, in diffusing the light of the Gospel, and 
checking the progress of error. 
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A short paper on the present position aud prospects of the Irish Evangelical 
Society was read ; on which the following resolution was submitted to the Meeting, 
by the Rev. Jonn Burnet, of Camberwell; seconded by the Rev. H. Mapern, of 
Duxford; and adopted :— 

XVII. 2. That whilst this Meeting would be suitably affected by the many social 
wrongs of which its fellow-subjects in Ireland may have to complain, it must still express 
its deep conviction that the most fruitful source of many evils afflicting that injured 
country is the system of superstition which holds in bondage seven millions of the 
population ; and for which no adequate remedy can be found but the faithful preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ; and would therefore most affectionately urge the pastors 
and churches of Britain to render more efficient aid to the Irish Evangelical Society, 
—an institution which has been honoured of God to effect great and extensive good 
in that important and interesting portion of the empire, and which is still, amidst 
many difficulties, assiduously labouring to disseminate the great truths of the Gos- 
pel, in connexion with the distinctive principles of the Congregational body. 

A brief statement of the objects and claims of the Colonial Missionary Society 
was then presented to the Meeting, but not read; and the following resolution was 
moved by the Rev. Dr. Campsett, of London ; seconded by the Rev. A. Wetts, of 
London ; and passed :— 

XVIII. 3. That the British Colonies present a noble field for the missionary 
enterprise of the Congregational churches of this country, as those settlements bid 

fair to become great and influential communities in future ages ; and in the judgment 
of this Meeting the plans hitherto adopted, and the success already secured in the 
operations of the Colonial Missionary Society, euti‘le that institution to all the assist- 
ance which its pressing pecuniary difficulties so urgently require for it. 

After an excellent closing address from the chair, the Rev. J. ALEXANDER dis- 
missed the Assembly with the benediction. 


ANNUAL MEETING oF THE CANADA West CONGREGATIONAL Union.—The 
Congregational Union of Canada West, commenced its Annual Meeting in the city of 
Toronto, on Wednesday evening, June 12th, in the chapel of the Rev. John Roaf. 
The meeting was opened with a highly appropriate and valuable discourse by the 
Rev. Mr. Roaf, founded on Col. ii. 19,—* All the body by joints and bands having 
nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the increase of God.” 
The various ideas of the text were elicited with accuracy, and presented with great 
ingenuity and power. It was eminently calculated to encourage the ministers and 
delegates of the infant Congregational churches in Canada, which compose the 
Union, by the mutual sympathy in religious faith and practice, and the mutual 
co-operation in every good word and work, which necessarily exist among all those 
professed Christians who “ hold the Head.” 

Besides the ministers and delegates of the churches, there were present the Rev. 
S. Griswold, delegate from the General Association of the State of New York, and 
the Rev. A. P. Brooks, delegate from the Monroe Association, and the Rev. D. 
Clarke, one of the editors of the New England Puritan, who were invited to take 
seats as corresponding members. 

Rev. Mr. Roaf was chairman, and Rey. Mr. Lillie Secretary. 

Tuurspay Morninc.—The Union assembled, and after uniting in praise and 
prayer, proceeded to the examination of the st idents in the Congregational Academy 
in this city, which is under the care of the Union, and under the immediate super- 
intendence and direction of the highly estimable tutor, Rev. A. Lillie, and established 
for the special purpose of raising up a competent ministry for the Congregational 
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churches of Canada. The examination was had in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and 
in Mental Philosophy, Didactic Theology, and Homiletics. Several dissertations on 
various theological points were also read by the students. The examination was 
very Satisfactory to the subscribers and friends of the Union, and to the correspond- 
ing members, and reflected much credit upon the able principal, and the members 
of the Institution. The Academy is yet in iis infancy, and numbers at present only 
seven students, two of whom, in addition io several in former years, have completed 
the prescribed course of study. The Academy is established upon the model of the 
Dissenting academies in England, and though the usual term of study is shorter than 
ours in the United States, it embraces a classical and professional course. The 
students, during their course of study, exercise their gifts in the pulpits of their 
brethren, and among the feeble churches; and when they have completed the 
term at the Academy, continue to preach without a formal examination and 
license for that purpose. The idea is the same which prevails among the Inde- 
pendents in the mother country, that the ministry derive their power to preach the 
Gospel, under Christ, directly from the churches, expressed generally in no formal 
manner, either by themselves or by those who have been inducted into this sacred 
office. This course appears to us to be a lax mode of proceeding, and lies at the 
basis of a difficulty which presented itself in the subsequent sederunts of the Union, 
in determining what is lay, in contradistinction to clerical preaching. 

Thursday afternoon was occupied in the appointment of several committees to 
prepare the business of the Union. 

On Fripay, after the usual devotiona: exercises, the body was engaged in 
discussing the various subjects presented by the reports of the committees, and 
which related principally to the internal concerns of the Union, to the Academy and 
to the Mission under the care of the Union. The same topics engaged the anxious 
attention of the body during several of its sederunts, or, as we term them, sittings 
or sessions. 

On Friday evening, a large and highly respectable assembly of the friends of 
missions was convened in the Rev. Mr. Roaf’s chapel. The meeting was opened 
with praise and prayer. Rev. Mr. Lillie submitted an abstract of the Annual Report 
of the Union, which gave an encouraging view of the progress of education and 
Christianity in this extensive province of the British empire. 

On motion of Rev. T. Machin, of Whitby, seconded by Rev. S. Harris, of Vaughan, 
it was resolved, That the Report, an abstract of which has now been read, be printed 
and published under the direction of the committee. 

On motion of Rev. S. Martin, of Guelph, and seconded by Rev. D. Clark, of 
Boston, it was resolved, That the aspect of the times impresses this Union with the 
importance of increased deference and submission to the Word of God, in all things 
relating to Christian doctrine and practice. 

On motion of Rev. W. Clarke, of Simcoe, seconded by Rev. L. Kribbs, of Mark. 
ham, it was resolved, That the spirit of the times, the wants of the world, and the 
efficiency of the churches of Christ, imperatively demand the most energetic 
measures for the perpetuation of a pious and educated ministry, and that this meet- 
ing records its gratitude for the Divine blessing vouchsafed to the Academical 
Institution, and earnestly commends it to tue liberality, affection, and the prayers of 
our churches. 

On motion of Rev. J. Roaf, of Toronto, seconded by Rev. L. M‘Glashan, of War- 
wick, it was resolved, That we hail with much pleasure the presence of the brethren, 
Rev. Messrs. Griswold and Brooks, Delegates from the General Association of the 
State of New York, and of the Monroe Association; and that we beg to express our 
thanks for the kind interest in us, which their presence manifests, and our fraternal 
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sympathy in all their efforts for the advancement of the cause of Christ, in which 
we are essentially one. 

Most of the gentlemen who introduced and supported the above resolutions, 
together with the Rev. Messrs. Griswold and Brooks, addressed the assembly at 
considerable length. The meeting commenced at seven o’clock in the evening; was 
continued, according to English custom, to a much later hour in the night than is 
common in the United States; and the interest increased to its close. 

On Saturpay, the various business matters of the body came again under its 
attentive and minute consideration ; and the brethren from the United States were 
invited to present a familiar and detailed statement of the polity, usages, doctrinal 
faith, and religious condition of the Congregational churches in the States. Among 
the expressions of satisfaction at the statements which were submitted, the following 
unsolicited and unexpected resolution, proposed by Rev. Mr. Lillie, was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved: That this Union beg to express their high opinion of the objects of the 
New England Puritan, as explained by one of its respected editors, Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
whom they have been greatly gratified in having with them on the present occasion ; 
and they affectionately recommend it as worthy of the confidence of our churches, 
and as eminently adapted to promote a sound knowledge of the great principles of 
scriptural doctrines and discipline, in which we and our New England brethren agree. 

On the Saspatu, June 16, sermons were preached on behalf of the Toronto Mis- 
sionary Society, which is connected with the Union. In the morning, the discourse 
was delivered by Rev. Mr. Martin, and in the evening by Rev. D. Clarke. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper was also administered in the afternoon to a large 
body of communicants, from different nations and hemispheres; and collections, 
amounting to about £14, or nearly 860, were taken for the Society.—Abridyed from 
the New England Puritan. 


ADDRESS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF EASTERN CANADA TO THE 
Governor-GENERAL.—On Monday, the 15th of July, a deputation from the Union 
waited, by appointment, on his Excellency the Governor-General, and presented the 
following Address, which was read by the Rev. Richard Miles :— 

“To his Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Charles Metcalfe, Baronet, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General of British North America, 
&c., &c. 

“We, the pastors and delegates of the Congregational churches of Eastern Canada, 
in union assembled, welcome your Excellency to Montreai, and pray that you may 
enjoy every temporal and spiritual blessing in your private capacity; and that as 
Governor you may have the satisfaction of seeing this extensive province enjoy peace 
and prosperity under your administration. 

“ The consistent and unbought loyalty of the body of which we form a part is too 
well known, not only to your Excellency, but to the intelligent world, to render any 
loud or lengthened professions of it necessary; while your repeated avowal of the 
great principles of civil and religious freedom with which we are identified, renders 
it equally unnecessary to explain or commend them; but we deem it a duty as well 
as a privilege to inform your Excellency that there is, in the great body of the people» 
a strong and growing dislixe to everything that tends to the political exaltation or 
distinction of any religious sect or denomination above another: a feeling which is 
greatly strengthened by events transpiring in the mother country, where the grasp- 
ing ambition of some, and the consequent discontentment of others, are disturbing 
and weakening the body politic in no ordinary degree. 
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‘Reason and history alike declare, that it is always safer for governments to rely 
on those who render obedience ‘to the powers that be,’ not for wrath or emolu- 
ment, but for conscience’ sake, rather than upon those who aspire to power and 
endowment, at the expense of their fellow-subjects; and we doubt not that your 
Excellency will aim at the more perfect development of those sound principles of 
policy, as well as justice, in this young and rapidly rising community. 

“ Assuring you of our hearty support in every measure adopted by your Excellency 
which shall appear to us for the Divine glory and the public good, and the honour of 
Him whom we recognise and adore as the One Head of the church, we remain your 
Excellency’s, &c. &c. 

‘“* Montreal, 13th July, 1844.” 

His Excellency’s Answer. 
“To the Pastors and Delegates of the Congregational Churches of Eastern Canada, 

“T am greatly obliged to you, Gentlemen, for your welcome to Montreal, and for 
the kind wishes that you express towards me. 

“One of the most anxious desires of my heart is that this extensive province may 
enjoy peace and prosperity; and if mankind were always guided by reason, there 
wonld be abundant ground to expect with confidence that happy result, for in no 
region, I believe, on the face of the earth have the people less cause for discontent 
than in Canada. In no country is civil and religious freedom more fully possessed. 

“ Being in principle an advocate for those blessings, and opposed to the political 
exaltation or distinction of any church over another, I aim at justice to all. I rely on 
those, to whatever denomination they belong, who are loyal to the Queen and attached 
to the mother country, and who seek the welfare of this colony as an integral por- 
tion of the British Empire. 

“T thank you for the assurance of your hearty support in every measure that may 
appear to you to be for the Divine glory, the public good, and the honour of the 
Saviour, whom all Christians recognise and adore as the Head of the church. I do 
not desire support on any other conditions; and I shall not wilfully sanction mea- 
sures of an opposite character.”— The Harbinger. 





New CHAPELS IN THE CoLonres.—In May last, we learn from the Sydney 
Herald, a public meeting of the Rev. Dr. Ross’s congregation took place in Pitt- 
street Chapel, Sydney. This meeting rose out of one held at the end of February, to 
celebrate the fourth anniversary of the Doctor’s arrival in the colony, and to promote 
and aid the erection of the new building. At that meeting it was determined that 
an effort should be made, in the then ensuing month, to collect a sum sufficient to 
pay off the residue of the debt incurred by the purchase of the land, and the com- 
mencement of the new church. At the second meeting, the required sum, £194, 
was duly paid in, and the minister and congregation congratulated themselves with 
being, so far, out of debt. It appeared from the financial statement, that in three 
years, £2300 had been raised and expended for the above object, and that besides 
there being now no debt upon the new place, there was also no incumbrance upon 
the old chapel. The building committee was re-organised, and it was determined 
immediately to proceed with the erection. 

A new Music-hall, Collins-street, Hobart Town, has been taken as a temporary 
chapel, by the friends of the Rev. W. Jarrett, where public worship is conducted on 
the Lord’s-day, and on Thursday evening. At its opening the Rev. F. Miller preached 
in the morning, from Acts xxvi. 24, and the Rev. W. Jarrett in the evening, from 
1 Cor. i. 23, 24. We are happy to learn from the Hobart Town Advertiser, that 
there is a crowded attendance, the hall being in that part of the city where a chapel 
was much wanted. 
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Port Fenton is the name which is given to the estuary of the river Forth, on the 
north-west coast of Van Diemen’s Land. ‘The only property located there is private, 
and belongs to Alexander Clerke, Esq., J.P., who has wisely let out his lands into 
small farms of from twenty acres and upwards, and at some future period there is no 
doubt but he or his heirs will find this plan to answer well. It would be an 
advantage to many other parts of this fine island, were the great landed proprietors 
to follow his example. Whether Mr. Clerke in this imitates the landholders of Port 
Sorell, or they him, we are not prepared to say; but the small farm plan is becoming 
general along the inhabited parts of the north-west coast, including the company’s 
settlements at Emu Bay and Circular Head. The settlers at Port Fenton are princi- 
pally occupied in the cultivation of potatoes, some prime samples of which are 
brought to Hobart Town market. From thence also, the market is furnished with 
many thousand feet of split and sawn timber. A great improvement has taken place 
of late, especially upon the farms of Mr. Douglas and Mr. Fenton, after the latter of 
whom the port takes its name, and to whose enterprising spirit that part of the 
coast is much indebted. 

It is at Port Fenton that the Rev. Mr. Waterfield, of the Independent denomination, 
as an agent for the Van Diemen’s Land Home Missionary and Christian Instruction 
Society, has fixed his abode, being prompted by the destitute condition of the 
inhabitants in spiritual instruction, and at the same time resisting strong induce- 
ments to reside in the more settled paris of the island. It is gratifying to know 
that the rev. gentleman’s labours have been so far successful, as that in the short 
space of five months, a house for his residence is being finished, and a small place of 
worship is in the course of erection; both the house and the place of worship are to 
be upon land consisting of three acres, renerously given by the worthy proprietor, 
who, doubtless as a justice of the peace, is fully persuaded, that if religious instruc- 
tion be imparted to his tenantry, the.r morals and happiness will not only be 
provided for, but that others may be induced to locate themselves upon his estate. 
We wish the cause of religion there every success, and sincerely hope that others 
will be stimulated to follow the self-denying example of the minister, and the 
generosity of the proprietor, and that the settlers at Port Fenton and its vicinity 
will justly appreciate such an effort for their moral and religious improvemeat.— 
Launceston Examiner. 


At Plantation Lodge, in the vicinity of George Town, Demerara, on Friday, the 
13th of September, 1844, the foundation was laid of a new chapel, sixty feet by 
thirty, to be called Salem Chapel. The site, in the midst of a new and rapidly 
increasing village, was granted by the respected proprietor, H. Wortman, Esq. who, 
by deed of conveyance, has legally secured it on principles of Independency to the 
Congregational Dissenters, for the purposes of a chapel and burial-ground. In- 
terest was given to the occasion by the presence of about 250 of the children from 
the schools connected with Providence New Chapel, Albert Town, and the Lodge. 
In compliance with the wishes of the cevoted individual, Mr. G. M‘Farlane, whose 
labours, through many scenes of trial, have been so extensively blessed in and 
around that locality, the foundation was laid after an address by the Rev. J. Ketley, in 
which he alluded to the interesting circumstances that led Mr. M‘F. to settle in that 
vicinity—first on Plantation Vlissengen, next the Lodge—with the chain of events 
connected therewith, from the days of slavery to the present time. This is the 
second grant. The former, for a sc)iool-house and residence, was presented by 
R. M. Jones, Esq., when proprietor of the estate. The Lord Bishop has not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the reserved land in front of this estate, to which reference was 
recently made in a colonial journal, and on which he had intended to set up an 
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opposition school and church. The petty jealousies, so often shown by his Lordship 
towards the labours of the Independents, are anything but dignified.—The Guiana 
Congregational Record. 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING APPEALS FOR CHAPEL Dests.—The many incon- 
veniences occasioned by promiscuous appeals on behalf of chapel cases have led the 
brethren at Manchester, Salford, and Bath, to deliberate thereon, and adopt the fol- 
lowing regulations. 

MANCHESTER AND SAaLForp.—On Wednesday, March 27th, a meeting of gen- 
tlemen, convened by public notification from the pulpits of all the Independent 
churches in Manchester and Salford, was held by adjournment in the vestry-room of 
Mosley-street Chapel, James Dilworth, Esq., in the chair. It was resolved— 

That the Society be denominated ‘‘ The Chapel Fund Association of Manchester 
and Salford.” 

That all Congregational Churches in those towns contributing £10, or upwards, 
per annum, and all individuals contributing five guineas annually, shall be members 
of this association: the churches being represented by delegates nominated by the 
church for this purpose; not more than three for the first fifty members, and an 
additional delegate for each succeeding fifty members which the church shall con- 
tain ; each delegate having one vote: the individual subscribers, as members, having 
one vote for five guineas ; two for ten guineas, and three for twenty; and one vote 
more for every additional five guineas’ subscription: that delegates, if qualified by 
private subscription, shall also have votes according to the amount they have sub- 
scribed. Though fen guineas shall qualify any Congregational church for admission, 
the arrangement is proposed not to shelter the covetous, but to encourage the 
generous enterprise of the faithful. 

That only such cases shall be considered eligible for the aid of this association 
where the property is secured in trust for the congregation, the deed being enrolled, 
and where the doctrines to be taught are evangelical, and the ministry is wholly 
dependent on voluntary contributions; Independent churches having always the 
preference. 

That all applications, to be made through the secretary, shall be submitted to an 
examining committee, whose report must certify that the property is secured for the 
purposes approved by this association: such report to be made by a quorum of that 
committee before any grant is voted. 

That any grant be voted only at a regular quarterly meeting, when every member 
shall have the power of bringing the question to a decision, by calling for the vote 
according to the relative value of the suffrages of each member present, in the 
proportion of his previous subscription: the sum in any case granted shall never 
exceed one-half of what has been contributed by the congregation applying for aid, 
including any other extraneous assistance received during the previous twelve 
months. 

That the members of this society shall discountenance the practice of begging 
cases: and for this purpose shall render whatever measure of contribution they have 
been wont to give to such cases, or according to their ability, to the funds of this 
association. 

That for a period of two years from the formation of this association, and longer 
if necessary, no chapel case whatever, out of the county, shall be entertained; but 
that no chapel, erected after January, 1844, be eligible to receive aid from this 
association, unless one-half of the full cost of building, ground, &c. shall have been 
contributed before its opening. 

N. 8. VOL. VIII. 3 U 
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That quarterly meetings of the association shall be held on the Wednesday 
following the 25th day of March, June, September, and December. 

That the congregations joining this association organise themselves for the recep- 
tion of contributions, by the appointment of their treasurers and secretaries, and the 
nomination of their delegates ; and that they be prepared to pay their subscriptions 
to the general treasurer quarterly. 

That the ministers of the Independent churches in Manchester and Salford be 
ex-officio members of the association. 

That an examining committee shail be annually chosen by the contributors, con- 
sisting of ten members, equally composed of ministers and lay brethren, besides the 
secretaries and treasurer, five to be a guorum ; that all correspondence and proceed- 
ings come before them prior to any measures being taken by the association, and 
that they prepare all reports of funds, cases, and the appropriation of moneys; 
giving an annual statement of the entire sum collected, and its distribution. A copy 
of this yearly report, when sanctioned by the general meeting of the association, 
shall be transmitted to the pastor of each church, as well as every member connected 
with the society, for their information. 

A meeting of the associated churches and congregations shall be held on the 
Wednesday after the third Sabbath in January, in each year, to receive the report 
of the ex-committee, and to elect a president, treasurer, secretaries, and auditors ; 
such officers to be church members. 

No alteration shall be made in these rules but at the annual meeting—at least 
four months’ notice of any intended alteration being given, in writing, to the Secre- 
taries of the society—such notice being by them transmitted to the Congregational 
secretaries. 

That Samuel Fletcher, Esq., be requested to act as the general Treasurer, and 
that the Rev. J. W. Massie and W. Morris, Esq., be chosen as Secretaries during the 
first year. 

James Ditwortn, Chairman. 


Batu.—At a meeting of the ministers and members of the churches and congre- 
gations of Argyle Chapel, and of the late Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Bath, 
held in Argyle Chapel vestry, on June 26, 1844, the Rev. W. Jay in the chair; 
among other resolutions, it was resolved—That it is desirable to regulate the admis- 
sion of Chapel Building cases ; and that a board be established for the examination 
of such, previously to their being recommended to the two congregations above 
named.—That the board shall consist of the minister, the deacons, three members of 
the church, and three members of the congregation of Argyle Chapel, together with 
the minister, the committee, and three members of the congregation of the late 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel.—That the board shall meet quarterly, or oftener, 
as occasion may require; that five members do form a quorum, and that the suffrages 
of not less than two-thirds of the members present, be necessary for the recommen- 
dation of a case. Also, that such case, when approved, be signed, on behalf of the 
board, by the chairman, or one of the secretaries, and also by the ministers of the 
two congregations, who undertake to sign only such cases as are approved by the 
board. That not more than six approved cases be recommended in each year; and 
that the board be requested to frame, and in each instance to put, such inquiries, as 
shall satisfy them that the case is well entitled to the pecuniary support of the reli- 
gious public. Any letters in relation to cases, are to be addressed to Mr. Jacob 
Titley, Stall-street, or Mr. John Morris, Beivedere, Bath, secretaries to the Board. 
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OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS 

On Tuesday, August 27, a Congregational chapel was opened for worship, at 
Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. In the morning the Rev. A. Tidman 
preached from Isaiah lvii. 15; in the afternoon, the Rev. Dr. Matheson, from 
Psalm Ixxxvii. 5; and in the evening, the Rev. J. Young, A.M. preached from 
1 Peter i. 25. 

The Rev. Messrs. Churchill, Porter, Hyatt, Kluht, Moase, Stevens, West, Newbury, 
Evans, and Lord, took part in the interesting services. 

The day was remarkably fine, and in consequence the attendances were good. The 
collections amounted to £25. 

The structure of the chapel, which has excited considerable interest, is perfectly 
unique. It forms a complete circle. The walls, which are a beautiful specimen of 
workmanship, are supported by sixteen buttresses, placed at equi-distance from each 
other. The windows, which are thirteen in number, are of the lancet Gothic style, and 
give a tasteful appearance to the edifice. The plan of the floor is gently inclined. The 
pulpit, which was presented by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, is a perfect curiosity : 
it is richly carved, but not by “art and man’s device.” It is literally formed from the 
trunk of a venerable oak-tree, and must have taken at least four hundred years to 
arrive at its present circumference. The native grain is brilliantly polished, and the 

“‘ King of the forest” 
presents a very splendid appearance in the house of God. The desk, which is in every 
way similar to the pulpit, was also presented by a baronet in the neighbourhood. 

The building was designed by A. Scott, Esq., of Hersham, and was carried on 
under his sole superintendence, whose assiduity and liberality met with a cordial 
and well-merited eulogium in the proceedings of the day. In addition to the time 
and attention Mr. Scott has bestowed in the erection of the building, he has hand- 
somely given the ground and £50 as a subscription. The cause of Christ in this 
place, for the advancement of which the chapel is erected, is under the auspices of 
the Home Missionary Society, and furnishes another proof of the value of that 
excellent Institution. Nearly five years ago, preaching was commenced by one of 
its agents in a room belonging to a public-house, in which humble efforts the pre- 
sent congregation originated. 


Zion CHAPEL, WAKEFIELD, YORKSHIRE.—The dedicatory services connected 
with the opening of this place of worship commenced on Thursday, May 9th. In the 
morning, at half-past six o’clock, a meeting for prayer was held in the school-room 
beneath the chapel, which was very numerously attended. At half-past ten o’clock 
service commenced in the chapel, when the Rev. W. Eccles, of Hopton, offered the 
dedicatory prayer; after which the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D., of London, preached 
from John x. 7th, and two following verses, in the course of which he solemnly 
warned his hearers against the Puseyite novelties of the day, and entreated them to 
reject the pretensions of those who taught for the Gospel the traditions of men— 
who were declared by Christ, in the language of the text, to be thieves and robbers. 
The afternoon service was conducted by the Rev. J. Rattenbury, Wesleyan minister, 
of Manchester ; and in the evening, the Rev. T. Raffles, D.D., LL.D., delivered a 
powerful and impressive sermon to a crowded audience, from the words, “ Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God?” On the following evening, (Friday,) the Rev. T, 
Scales, of Leeds, occupied the pulpit ; and on the following Lord’s-day, in the morning, 
the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, LL.D., D.D., of Leeds, preached; and in the evening, 
the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D. The following evening, (Monday,) brought these interest- 
ing services to a close, when the Rev. J. Parsons, of York, preached from Acts ii. 41, 

It was gratifying to see, at the above services, ministers of the Wesleyan, Baptist, 
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and Primitive Methodist bodies taking part in the devotional exercises, thereby 
showing the unity which ought ever to exist among all true believers. 

The former chapel was erected in 1782, and was for upwards of forty years the 
scene of the labours of the Rev. Samuel Bruce. He was succeeded by the present 
esteemed pastor, the Rev. John Douglas Lorraine, by the blessing of God upon 
whose energetic and faithful ministrations the church has prospered, and the con- 
gregation greatly increased ; the former chapel having, after being twice altered or 
enlarged during the sixteen years of his pastorate, been found still too small ; in con- 
sequence of which this new erection was commenced last summer (1843,) during 
which time the congregation have worshipped with the other Congregational church, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. W. Lamb. 

The new chapel is of the Roman Doric style of architecture, and is much 
admired for its beautiful simplicity and elegance. It will hold about 1500 persons. 
There is a also capacious school-room beneath the chapel, in which about 500 
children are instructed on the Sabbath; and a day-school has been commenced on 
the British and Foreign system, having upwards of 200 scholars. 

Several of the ministers who preached at the above services expressed their 
surprise, when pleading on behalf of the chapel, that such a noble structure had been 
erected at so comparatively small a cost, the amount being only about £2,500, 
besides the old building. This is mainly owing to the disinterested zeal of William 
Shaw, Esq., of Porto Bello, (who gratuitously executed the plans, and has super- 
intended the erection throughout ; besides which he has contributed between 
£200 and £300 ;) S. Horn, Esq., and a few other gentlemen. The collections and 
previous subscriptions amounted to the handsome sum of £1,500. 


ORDINATIONS. 
On the 20th of May last, Mr. John Roberts, formerly of Aberman, was publicly 
ordained pastor of the united Congregational churches at Llanerchymedd and 
Hebron, Anglesea. The solemn service commenced at nine o’clock in the morning, 
with reading of Scripture and prayer, by the Rev. D. Davies, Llangessic. The in- 
troductory discourse was delivered by the Rev. R. Parry, of Conway. Rev. W. 
Jones, Amlwch, asked the usual questions, and the Rev. W. Griffith, of Holyhead, 
offered the ordination prayer. The charge to the minister was delivered by the 
Rev. E. Evans, of Aberman. Mr. Roberts, pastor, and the Rev. W. Williams, of 
Carnarvon, preached to the people. Messrs. James, of Rhosmeerch, Owen, of 
Llanfechell, Roberts, of Lianddrusant, and Jones, of Groeston, took part in the 
proceedings. 


On Thursday, May 30th, 1844, the Rev. James Rutherford was publicly recog- 
nised as the pastor of the Congregational church, Wymondham, Norfolk. The Rev. 
J. Davis, of Denton, commenced the solemnities of the day by reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. The Rev. John Alexander, of Norwich, delivered the introductory 
discourse. The Rev. R. Fairbrother, of Dereham, proposed the questions, and 
commended the minister and his people to God in prayer. The Rev. James Row- 
land, of Henley, addressed the pastor and church, and the Rev. J. Lucas, of 
Bingham, concluded with prayer. In the evening, the Rev. J. S. Russell, A.B., of 
Yarmouth, preached to the congregation. The day was a happy one, the prospects 
are encouraging, and the impression produced by the discourses so powerful, that 
there was a general expression of desire that they should be published. 


On Wednesday, June 12th, the Rev. H. Allon, (late of Cheshunt College,) co-pastor 
with the Rev. T. Lewis, was ordained at Union Chapel, Islington. The services 
were introduced by the Rev. T. Lewis, who read appropriate passages of Scripture 
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and offered prayer; after which, the Rev. Dr. Bennett delivered the introductory 
discourse, expository of the constitution of a Christian church, founded on Matt. 
xviii. 15—17. The usual questions were proposed by the Rev. J. Yockney, and 
replied to on the part of the church by H. Spicer, Esq., one of the deacons, and by 
Mr. Allon. The Rev. J. Sherman offered the ordination prayer, and the Rev. Dr. 
Harris delivered the charge from 1 Tim. iv. 16. The morning services were closed 
with prayer, offered by the Rev. C. Gilbert. The Rev. J. Blackburn, and the Rev. 
B. S. Hollis, were unavoidably absent. The ministers and friends then partook of a 
cold collation provided in the school-room. The company was addressed by E. 
Smith, Esq., one of the deacons, who presided, Mr. Allon, Mr. Lewis, Dr. Bennett, 
Dr. Campbell, Mr. Yockney, and Mr. Godwin. 

In the evening, the Rev. J. Sortain, A.B., of Brighton, preached to the church 
and congregation from Heb. xiii. 17; the Rev. H. Townley, and the Rev. A. J. 
Morris, conducting the devotional services. 

The whole of the services were most interesting and impressive, and the spacious 
chapel was crowded in every part. Upwards of fifty ministers were present. 


On Wednesday, the 12th of June, the Rev. Charles Wells, B.A., late of Homerton 
College, was ordained to the pastoral office in the Congregational church at Throop, 
Hampshire. The introductory discourse was delivered by the Rev. D. Gunn, of 
Christchurch. The usual questions were proposed by the Rev. S. Spink, of Wim- 
borne. The ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. T. Durant, of Poole. The 
Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D., LL.D., delivered the charge, founded on Deut. xxxiii. 
8—11. In the evening, the Rev. B. Wills, late of Holt, Wilts, delivered a sermon. 


Other ministers assisted in the services. 


The recognition of the Rev. J. Spencer, late of Cawsand, as the pastor of the 
church and congregation assembling in the village of Hambledon, Bucks, took place 
on Tuesday, June 25th. The Rev. G. Neetan, of Maidenhead, commenced the 
interesting engagements of the day, by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The 
introductory discourse was delivered by the Rev. W. Spencer, of Devonport, who 
also proposed the usual questions. The Rev. J. Mason, of Chinnor, presented the 
recognition prayer. The Rev. J. Rowland, of Henley-on-Thames, preached to the 
people, and closed with prayer. In the evening, the Rev. J. Bull, A.M., of Newport 
Pagnel, preached an appropriate sermon from 1 Thess. i. 5. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by the Rev. W. Spencer, of Devonport, the Revs. W. 
Weston, of Woburn and Burnham, and Styles, of Great Marlow. A public tea 
meeting was held between the services, when the Revs. J. Spencer, J. Rowland, J. 
Bull, and W. Spencer, addressed a large assembly. 

The Rev. Wm. Campbell, M.A., resigned the pastoral oversight of the church 
assembling at St. James’ Chapel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Sunday, the 4th August. 


On Wednesday, the 10th of July, Mr. Joseph Mason Calvert, late student of 
Airedale College, was ordained pastor over the church and congregation assembling 
in Salem Chapel, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. The Rev. James Swift Hastie, of 
Otley, introduced the services by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. 
Walter Scott, President of Airedale College, delivered the introductory discourse ; 
the Rev. Joseph Croft, of Ripon, asked the usual questions; the Rev. John Calvert, 
of Morley, father of the young minister, offered the ordination prayer; and the 
Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, gave the charge to the minister. The Rev. Messrs, 
Robertson, of Knaresborough ; Boyd, of Burley; and Gibbs, of Skipton, also took 
part in the services. In the evening, the Rev. John Calvert, of Morley, preached to 
the people. The attendance was numerous, and a serious impression was made by 
the services. 
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On Tuesday, July 2nd, the Rev. Samuel Brewer, late of Highbury College, was 
ordained to the pastoral office over the Congregational church assembling in Russell- 
street Chapel, Dover, Kent. The Rev. J. P. Hewlett, of Dover, introduced the 
morning-service by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. J. H. Godwin, of 
Highbury College, stated the nature of a Christian church. The Rev. J. H. Bevis, 
of Ramsgate, proposed the questions ; the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, LL.D. D.D. of Leeds, 
offered up the ordination prayer; the Rev. James Stratten, of Paddington, delivered 
the charge ; and the Rev. T. H. Browne, of Deal, concluded with prayer. The even- 
ing service was commenced by the Rev. T. S. Chalmers, of Stafford; and the Rev. 
P. Thomson, A.M., of Chatham, preached to the church and congregation. 


On Wednesday, July 24th, the Rev. George Richards, late of Airedale College, 
was ordained to the pastoral charge of the church of Christ assembling in Sion 
Chapel, Alnwick, Northumberland. The services of the day were commenced with 
reading suitable portions of Scripture, and prayer, by the Rev. Andrew Hutche- 
son, D.D., of Warrenford. The introductory discourse, containing a clear and 
scriptural exposition of Independency, was delivered by the Rev. R. W. Hamil- 
ton, LL.D., D.D., of Leeds. The Rey. William Froggatt, of Morpeth, asked the 
usual questions, and received Mr. R.’s confession of faith. The ordination prayer 
with laying on of hands was offered up by the Rev. Archibald Jack, A.M., of North 
Shields. The Rev. Walter Scott, S.T.P., President of Airedale College, delivered an 
affectionate and impressive charge to the young pastor, from Titus ii. 15, last clause, 
“Let no man despise thee.” In the evening, the Rev. James Parsons, of York, 
preached a solemn and appropriate sermon to the people, from Luke viii. 8. 
The Revs. R. Bowman, of Sunderland; S. Goodall, of Durham; S. Bingley, of 
Middlesboro’; and G. Clarkson, of Rothbury, assisted in the devotional parts of the 
services. On the following evening, (Thursday,) a social tea-party was held in the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, when upwards of five hundred sat down to tea. On the Friday 
evening, all the children of the Sabbath-school, and the young people of the Bible- 
classes were treated with tea, and afterwards were addressed by several ministers 
and Sabbath-school teachers. The whole of the services were of the most inter- 
esting character, and it is to be hoped will he followed with the blessing of the 
great Head of the church. 


The Rev. John Elrick, M.A., of North-Allerton, Yorkshire, having received a 
cordial and unanimous invitation from the church and congregation assembling in 
Trinity Chapel, Sudbury, Suffolk (lately under the pastoral care of Dr. Jackson) to 
become their minister, has accepted the same, and commenced his pastoral labours in 
that new sphere of labour on the second Sabbath of July. 

Before leaving North-Allerton, Mr. Elrick received a testimonial from the church 
there, of a very gratifying nature ; and also a cordial tribute from the committee and 
friends of the recently-formed British school, acknowledging with gratitude the 
important service he had rendered the town, as the chief instrument in its estab- 
lishment. 


The Rev. T. De Kewer Williams, of Highbury College, London, was ordained 
pastor of the Independent church in Limerick, Ireland, on Tuesday, August 13th. 
The Rev. A. King, of Cork, opened the service with reading the Scriptures and 
prayer. The Rev. W. S. Palmer, of London, delivered the discourse on the nature 
of a Christian church; an exposition of Congregational principles so distinct as 
seldom reaches the ear of the inhabitants of Ireland. He also asked the customary 
questions from the minister and the church. The Rev. C. G. Townley, LL.D. (the 
father and founder of this important interest,) most affectionately commended his 
former flock and their present pastor to the grace of God in the ordination prayer. 
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The Rev. W. Urwick, D.D., of Dublin, delivered a most impressive and interesting 
charge; and Mr. T. G. Williams (the father and pastor of the minister) concluded 
the service with prayer. 

In the evening, after the devotional exercises, conducted by the Rev. S. Brown, of 
Tralee, the Rev. A. King preached a powerful sermon to the people, on prayerful 
and practical sympathy with their pastor,—the pastor of their own choice. 

Amidst many discouragements, encouragements are not wanting altogether in this 
important post, to sustain the spirit of the pastor, and to confirm the hopes of the 
friends of the cause of pure Christianity in Ireland. Notwithstanding the various 
vicissitudes and frequent fluctuations of this congregation, it is still hoped that the 
word of the Lord will yet successfully sound out from Limerick through the darkest 
and dreariest division of the deluded land. 


The Rev. J. Burfett, of Salisbury, has received and accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the Independent church and congregation, Grantham, Lincolnshire; he 
became their pastor, and proposes entering upon his new and important sphere of 
labour, the first Sabbath in October. 


The services connected with the ordination of the Rev. John Summers to the 
pastorate of the Independent churches of Little Walsingham and South Creake, 
Norfolk, took place at Creake, on Tuesday, the 17th of September, 1844. The Rev. 
C. R. Blackett, of Burnham Market, read the Scriptures and prayed; and in the 
course of the service proposed the usual questions; the Rev. R. Drane, of Guest- 
wick, delivered the introductory discourse ; the Rev. J. Cooper, of Heacham, 
presented the ordination prayer; the Rev. J. Alexander, of Norwich, delivered the 
charge to the minister; and the Rev. — Gooch, (Baptist,) of Fakenham, concluded 
the solemn service with prayer. In the evening, the Rev. J. Cooper preached the 
sermon to the people. 

On the following day was held the anniversary of the Independent chapel at 
Walsingham, when the Rev. J. E. Russel, of Yarmouth, preached. In the evening, 
there was a public tea-meeting; after which, addresses were delivered by the 
ministers engaged on the previous day. At the close of the meeting, contributions, 
to the amount of above £58, were promised toward the liquidation of the debt on 
this chapel. The result of the meeting was highly gratifying to the minister and his 
friends. Mr. Summers has laboured five years at Walsingham and Creake, as an 
agent of the Home Missionary Society. During this period a new chapel has been 


erected, and a church formed. 
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THe intelligence that has reached Europe, since our last, from the Pacific Ocean, 
confirms all the sad prognostications of the friends of missions respecting the aggres - 
sions of the French on Tanirt. 

The poor inhabitants, maddened by oppression, have ceased to listen to the 
pacific counsels of their faithful Missionaries, and war has broken out between them 
and their protectors, in which frightful scenes of violence and bloodshed have been 
perpetrated. The natives have fled to the mountains, most of our Missionaries have 
left their stations, and even the mission press is compelled to labour in the service 
of the invaders. 

An unpleasant rencontre has also taken place between a boat of H.M.’s sloop 
Hazard and a large armed barge of a French ship-of-war, when Lieut. Rose yielded 
to force, surrendered his sword, and the British flag was struck. This event, 
together with the conduct of Governor Bruat, in gazetting his own despatches before 
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they had been received by the French Government, is likely to work some change in 
their administration, if not in their policy, in the Pacific. 

Sparn continues to sink beneath the weight of its military despotism. On the 
10th of October, the late Regent, Espartero, addressed his countrymen on the 
Queen coming of age, “ not surrounded by the splendour of a royal and solemn 
ceremonial, but from his place of exile ;” and no Spaniard, who loves his country, 
one would think, can read that address without shame, for the ingratitude and folly 
that drove that patriot soldier from the post of honour a free nation had assigned to 
him, and placed their new-born liberties at the mercy of the partizans of an aban- 
doned Queen, and the intrigues of the agents of France and Rome. But, alas! the 
blood of Jews and Moors, of Peruvians and Protestants, who have been persecuted, 
expelled, and butchered, by Spanish priests and princes, is not yet expiated ! 

Bexcium, whose independence was guaranteed, and whose throne was established 
by Great Britain, has joined in the commercial league against us, and has published 
a tariff, which will drive our silk and cotton manufactures out of the Belgic market, 
and substitute those of France and Prussia in their place. 

There has been an important conference of evangelical ministers at St. Gall, in 
SwitzeERLAND, when it was resolved, “That it is highly desirable for all evan- 
gelical Christians, Reformed and Lutheran, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, and 
generally all who believes in the fundamental truths of the Gospel, to unite for the 
purpose of making an open confession of their common faith, in opposition to the 
unity purely material of the Roman church, and thus proclaim their own true and 
spiritual unity.” This is a measure which has also been suggested in this country 
again and again, and which the meeting at Exeter Hall, in June, 1843, contem- 
plated as an ultimate object. We rejoice to know, that some influential persons 
of sound opinions, in this country, are proposed to help forward such a movement, 
so that we do not despair of witnessing a convention of Christian pastors and elders, 
that shall represent the evangelical Protestantism of Europe and America, and that 
shall speak to the nations in favour of the Word of God, in tones far more impress- 
ive than those which have recently issued from the Vatican against it. 

At Home the movements of the Court have supplied the multitude with many 
topics for agreeable chit-chat. Her Majesty’s visit to Scotland—her attendance at 
Presbyterian worship at Blair Athol church—the visit of Louis Philippe, King of 
the French, to her Majesty at Windsor—and the splendid ceremonial of her Majesty 
proclaiming the new Royal Exchange, London, have supplied repeated opportunities 
for a loyal and generous people to demonstrate their attachment to the Queen and 
her family, and their hearty good-will toward our French neighbours. These events 
are important, not simply as they test the feelings of the people, but as they embody 
principles, and are favourable to the peace, liberty, and happiness of mankind. 

Some events connected with ecclesiastical affairs have occurred, which deserve a 
passing remark. Lord Wharncliffe, President of the Council, has delivered in Yorkshire 
a demi-official speech on the subjects of church extension and popular education, in 
which his lordship most distinctly repudiates high church and exclusive systems. This 
is another approximation by the present ministers to the policy of their predecessors 
in office, and which, with a similar course on other questions, leads many to expect 
that the country will yet witness a coalition ministry. Let all true-hearted Pro- 
testants be awake, or before they are aware Popery will be restored to the rank and 
emoluments of an Established Church in Ireland. 

The opposition of the Puseyite party at Oxford to the election of Dr. Symons as 
Vice-Chancellor, appeared on the poll less formidable than was anticipated, because 
Dr. Hook and his followers declined to vote. But enough was manifested to show 
that the men of that university are fearfully tainted with the virus of Popery. 








